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ADVERTISEMENT, 38 
BY THE EDITOR. 


axxo. 

| Perhaps no Publication ever required one more than 
the preſent. Its apology, however, if it be capable of 
any, muſt be found in itſelf. 1 ſhall oh requeſt of the = 
Reader, to keep in recolleckon the Time and the Cha- 
raQters of which it treats: and that it is @ Fragment 

| from the pen of Sir Gregory's Chaplain; a man of 
 frong prejudices, and not free from certain ſuperflitions, 
Hence, indeed, it may afford ample fubjeR for the wit | 
of Ridicule, and the faftidiouſneſs of Criticiſm. The - 
opinion of a Reader, bowever, is often influenced by 
the temper in cbicb be happens to read; and as I do 
not find this Fragment contains any thing injurious to 
the interefs of morality, 1 ſubmit it, with proper der- 
ence, , 
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lation. Yet few- are the years ſince 
was the ſeat of domeſtick bappineſs, and 
the reſidence of tried loyalty; che aſylum 
of true religion. and the manſion}, of 
cheerful: hoſſ unn i 


by 


„ ers thrice bleſſed 
_ fabbaths that ſaw-thenk 2 4be 


chapel, 1 their 
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_ their bouſehold. All was ſolemnity: 
but it was the ſacred ſolemnity of hea- 


to liſp their duty: to fear God; to 


aſſiſt, one another. They did ſo: In 
practice each was as good a Divine as 
” myſelf. But they reſpeRed and loved 
me. The good Sir Gregory ſet them 
2 the example; and his example, on all 
occaſions, they were emulous to follow. 


venly peace and concord. Prayer and 
praiſe alone ſeemed moſt fit for ſuch a 
place, and ſuch a congregation. I 
aſcended the pulpit almoſt in vain. 

My flock was in its fold. Among 
my people I had little to cenſure. 
They. had been taught in their infancy 


honour the King; to obey thoſe in | 
authority under him; to love, and to 


Hence they inſured; their happineſs on 
earth; they anticipated, in ſome meas 
fare, the happineſs of a better world; 


ms, or the evil -propenſities/ of 
— to \adulſe” their preſent 


4's 


8 
ſtate. Such are the ſalutary . of 
an early re glee Eto ASST” cb 


Alas, my poor flock but I muſt 
not weep for them. They are in the 
enjoyment of all the felicities which I 
was deputed to promiſe them. They 
have eſcaped from rivers of blood, and 
are taſting the waters of everlaſting life. 
They have received their white raiments, 
and all tears are waſhed from their eyes. 
No, I muſt not weep: for them; yet can- 
not I refrain ſome ſelfiſh tears, to think 
that their poor ſhepherd ſhould be left, 
the deſolate prieft of a forſaken 'altar; 


the deſpiſed miniſter” of a church pro- 1 


faned. | 
of this venerable Houſe 1 ptomiſed 
Sir Gregory to write the hiſtory. 1 
have ſhewn what it was in the days of | 
the Norman, and of ſucceeding mo- 
narchs, to the time of Elizabeth: | It 
was in her reign that it received the 
5 2 | 
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addition of che tower and the turret at 


the Weſt end. The chapel was then 


enlarged; Every thing in it that had a 
peculiar reference to Popiſh ceremonies, 
was removed, The painted windows, 
ſo exquiſite to this hour, were always a 
theme of admiration. They have re- 
mained untouched; ſave that the effigies 
of Antichriſt were demoliſhed, and their 
place ſupplied. by thoſe of the Queen 


The antique richneſs of the altar-piece 
cannot be excelled. The. chapel-is at 


the Eaſt end of the Houſe ; and derives 


ſome addition to its religious gloom 
from the ancient wood ariſing at a ſmall 


diſtance on each fide. In the vaults, lie 


the ſacred aſhes of the different Families 


who have poſſeſſed the domain, which 
came by marriage to the anceſtor of Sir 


Gregory, in the days of the Eighth 


my. 


The Houſe is a. noble manfiori of 
Kone, over- run with ivy; one fide of it 


EB 
being on a high hill. It contains many 
extenſive rooms: a great variety of 
painted windows, rich tapeſtry hangings, 
family pictures, and other reliques, de- 
_ noting the magnificence of former times. 
There are ſuites of rooms up ſtairs, thus 
ornamented, that were ſeldom entered; 
and became ſtill leſs ſo in the time of 
Sir Gregory, who added a wing to the 
Houſe in the modern taſte, adjoining, 
and thereby, in fact, contracting the - 
dimenſions of the Pleaſure Garden, . 
which is, nevertheleſs, very ſpacious, 
and terminated by a flight of tone ſteps; 
| bedecked with fanciful figures, leading 
to an avenue of oaks, on each ſide of 
which are other gardens, abounding in 
fruits, and variegated with ſhrubber ies 
interſperſed with whatever may be uſeful _ 
and eſculent, continually contraſted with 
what is ornamental and beautiful. Nor 
are there wanting caſtades of falling 
water, ſupplying ponds ſhaded wich the 
drooping willow, and pleaſant. rivalets, 
A > 


M 
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bordered with green graſs ind/bending 
= flowers. On the Eaſt and the North, 

he gardens are ſheltered by an immenſe 
foreſt. That fide of the Houſe which 
ſtands 'on. an eminence, commands a. 
delightful view of meadow and diftant 
villages, watered by the river Trent, 
which meanders among them, after paſ- 
ling the foot of the woody mountain on 
which the manſion ver r 


mani“ 


abe was e died of the PRs 
St" Gregory. It was the ſanftuary of 
happineſs ; for none but the virtuous 
dwelt in it. We had been boys toge- 
ther. Whilſt we were at Oxford my 
fortunes failed me. This eircumſtance 
dur the more endeared me to Gregory, 
ho to the character of Friend, now 
united dhat of Benefadtor. About this 
time, he loſt his father, and travelled 
abroad; whilſt I remained at the Uni- 
verſity,” determined duly to qualify 
; _ for'the — office of a Miniſter 
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2 | 
of God. On his return; he made me 
independent, even on himſelf. But 1 
inſiſted on being the Chaplain of his 

family. I had apartments allotted me; 
and ſoon afterwards joined the hands of 
Sir. Gregory and his lady, dame Judith. 
Admiration and affection for each other's 
| virtues, had already ee 2 


{How focatly the: years rolled ab 
8 delightful feſtivals hat ſacred 
faſts It was here that Peace and Righ- 
tequſneſs kiſſed each other. It was bere 
that Pleaſure; born of ſuch parents, 
reigned uninterrupted; ſave by thoſe 
viſitations of Providence, which, ho- 
ever alflictive, are kindly meant 20 re> + 
mind us of our mortality. Of theſe Sir 
Gregary ſuffered: many in the death of 
his children; one, out of eight, only 
ſurviving. It was my deareſt joy to 


baptize them; it was my ſad fate to bury. i oo 
them; till the nee . alone 


Was left. + 7! pee” N Dae {Rad 
| B4 7 
| | 4 *. 
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Political ſury now ws afſail 0 us. 
| The diſputes between King Charles and 
his Parliament were to be decided in 
the field. Part of the people, miſled by 
a deſperate faction, armed againſt their 
Sovereign. The legions. of Darkneſs 
and Hypocriſy prevailed. The monarch 
was dethroned, and murdered. The 
deteſtable ſerpent, crawling on the earth, 
eretted . its ereſt in the throne of the 
King. That inſatiable monſter, the 
People, gorged the blood of Royalty. 
The eternal order was reverſed. The 
kingdom ſhook with dire convulſion; 
andi there was jubilee in Hell. Religion 
was baniſhed; and it was now a crime 
to: be loyal. Lucifer was lord of the 
aſcendant. The blood- ſtained Crom- 
well afterwards uſurped dominion, while 
the Son of the King ns un- 
| known lands, „ m e / 


AE TL 3 | 8 
2 Tbeſe were not times 08 Vimus 10 
ſtand neuter. The principles of Sir 


9 | 
Gregory were well known. His Houſe 

was the aſylum of perſecuted loyalty; 
and certain of the neighbouring nobility, 
whoſe caſtles had been deſtroyed my the 
rebels, fled hither for ſhelter. / Our 


manſion was as well fortified, and the - | 


tower as well ſtored with ſmall arms, as 
circumſtances would admit. Soon after 
the battle of Edgehill, Sir Te 
deſtruction was d PE” #34 
| ma 

On the ee of the evemy, the 
lachende of the adjacent villages came 
in crouds to Sir Gregory, who at once 
gave them arms and protection. In the 
mean time, the lady Judith; and the 
infant Margaret, with the women of the 
houſchould, were put under my charge, 
and we were conveyed to a remote cor» 
ner of the county, concealing ourſelves 
in a thick part of Sherwood foreſt, and 
in the Lodge of a Ranger, whoſe ſitu- 


ation had been procured r + 


Gregory? s intereſt. : ö . I * 5 A 4 : 8 
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The hours paſſed heavihy. Our fears 
and anxieties gave ſhape and colour to 
every ſurrounding object. Our imagi- 
nations armed every blaſt of wind with 
the dying groans of Sir Gregory. Every 
flight noiſe, our fear converted into the 
advance of hoſtility. On the fourth day, 
the lady judith, wandering with ber 
little daughter in the foreſt, a ſhort diſ- 
tance from our abode, ſaw a Houſe- 
Pigeon ſettle on a tree. Fatal prognoſ- 
tick of approaching death in the family 
of ſuch as chance to diſcover it“! With 
fearful and haſty ſtep ſhe ſought me, 
wiſhing that I too ſhould behold the 

omen. I endeavoured to perſuade her, 
t was a Ring-Dove of the wood. This 

1 truſted might be the caſe, and with 
tis idea I comforted her as we went 

along. I partly hoped the bird might 
5 eee and thus prevent * | 


tts ioyet an article of village alien Notting- 
 kamihire, as well nme 


firmation of her fears, and give my ſup- 


. poſition its full weight. It was in vain _ 


to talk of ſuperſtition.” It is deemed a 


phenomenon to ſee the houſe-pigeon 
ſettle on a tree, The phenomenon had 
preceded the death of two of Sir Gre- 


gory's children. Doubtlefs, my philo- 


ſophy held all this in contempt: but 


what, alas, avails philoſophy againſt 
popular opinion, confirmed by a few 
inſtances of fat? In momentous N 
how e are little nnn 


The lady Judith buried N and, 


Seid brought me te the tree. It 
was an oak, which appeared to have 


been deprived of its upper branches by 
| lightning. On a withered ſtalk ſat the 


fatal pigeon. The lady Judith, already 
pale, pointed a At, without uttering a 


| word. O mama!” exclaimed theliule 


Margaret, what a pretty pigeon !“ 
The child's voice alarmed the bird, and 


it flew * dropping a black feather | 
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at the foot of the lady-Judith. Sbe was 
too miich--terrified to notice it; and we 
— * FT Rei en 


This abi circumſtance made a FR 
impreſſion on her mind. She retired 
early to her chamber. About two in 
the morning, as 1 lay ruminating on my 
bed, I heard a horſe coming towards 
the houſe, on a full gallop. I inſtantly 
aroſe, and, looking out at the window, 
demanded who was there? The ſtranger 
anſwered, A friend to the friends of 
Sir Gregory.''— How fares Sir Gre- 
gory?” I aſked. © The enemy,” he 
replied, * « has prevailed: Sir ne 
is lain.” 


I deſcended, and admitted the ſtran- 
ger; at the ſame time, calling a ſervant 
to put up his horſe, and to ſerve ſome. 
_ refreſhment. The ſtranger proved to 
be one of the Willoughbys; a gentleman 


of ftri& honour, and long the friend of 


5 13 | 

Sir Gregory. He was alſo ſomewhat 
related to the lady Judith. He informed 
me, that they reſiſted the rebels nearly 
two days, deſtroying many of them as 

| they approached. - But that on the third; 
the enemy received ſuch reinforcements 
as enabled them to attack the outworks 
with ſucceſs, and, after ſevere firing:on 
both fides, they entered tbe Houſe about 
midnight, fighting their way with the 
utmoſt deſparation ; for n were yer 
aeg vt by get | n i 


part of r . fl 
which ſerved as a tremendous torch to 
light the rebels. Sir Gregory and his 
principal friends had retreated to be 
tower at the end of the Houſe, whither 
they were purſued; the enemy making 


great ſlaughter; the rooms being ſtre ed 


vith dead bodies; and ſtreams of bio 
running down all the ſtairs. At length, 
they attacked the tower, which was 


bravely defended, ſtep by ſtep, till they . 


'. 
reached the turret. The remaining 
friends of the Houſe were aſſembled 
here: and here Rebellion found what it 
was to contend with the valour of Loy- 
alty. Sir Gregory, with a few others, 
maintained the poſt ſeveral hours, till 
they had reduced the enemy to a number 
nearly equal to their own. The rebels 
began artfully to retreat, and the King's 
friends injudiciouſly to purſue. The 
enemy turned ſhort upon them ; and, 
ere they could regain the turret, the 
virtuous band was butchered. Sir Gre- 
gory, indeed, was purſued into the turret, 
where he held a bloody conflict. with 
ſeveral ; calling aloud on his friends to 
follow. At length, he was ſubdued; 
and his head, ſevered from his body, 
ſent rolling down the ſtairs of the tower; 
nor ſtopped, till its blood mixed with 
Wet een „ at the eat 121 


Mr. „ Willoughby had Nm uy 
to me e theſe particulars, before we heard 


+ 


145 . 

a violent ſcream of women up ſtairs. 
We both flew to the part whence the 
ſcream iſſued. It was the chamber of 
the lady judith, who was ſurrounded by 
her own ſervants, and thoſe of the Lodge. 
But, alas, ſhe' was no more. She had 
thrown on a mght-robe; but had de- 

clined going into her bed. She made 
it a ſeat of rueful meditation. From 
the time ſhe had retired, her mind had 
been filled with the moſt alarming appre- 
henſions, which Letitia, her maid, had 
vainly endeavoured to diſſipate. A fever 
raged in her veins. She heard Mr. 
Willoughby pronounce Sir Gregory 
lain. Convulſions ipſtantly ſeized her. 
The child was ſleeping by her fide: the 
looked wiſtfully on it for ſome minutes 
and the convulſions ſeemed to ſubſide. - 
Taking it in her arms, ſhe kiſſed it wich 


great feryour, and in the fervour of 11. 
* EPS, © . 415 
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CHAPTER 11. 


Tux dreadful intelligence of Sir Gre- 
gory's death, and the manner of it, with 
the ſcene before me, had nearly over- 
come me. My mind was almoſt diſor- 
dered; and I looked on the bed, and 
on the people around me, with wild 
diſmay. The cries and ſobs of the 
women, and the waking of the child, 
brought back my faculties ; and I began 
to recollect that it was my duty to. ſet an 
example of fortitude; that to me the - 
faithful and afflited attendants would 
look for direction and comfort. Often 
as I bad adminiſtered conſolation to the 
fick, and ſtood over dying penitents, till 
| as become almoſt familiar with Death, | 
this ſcene was new to me. I was over- 
whelmed with ſenſations I had never 
felt before, and to which I muſt have 


17 

given way, had not the exceſſive diſtreſs 
of my partners in miſery excited my 
pity, and demanded my aid; not only 
as the friend of nr. — as 1 
ſervant of Gan 1:08 eee +7 | 


＋ * 
iy, 


The e infank: -lobked: ad 
about, wondering what had aſſembled 
us together; and began to weep, becauſe 
| ſhe ſaw us all in tears. I told her, that 
mama was aſleep, and ſhe muſt not cry, 
but go with Letitia to her bed. The 
intimation was properly underſtood by _ 
Letitia, who took the child in her arms, 
and, caſting a ſorrowful look on her 
miſtreſs, quitted the room. I gave the 
needful orders to another ſervant; and 
with Mr. Willoughby, deſcended to 
the parlour, where we conſulted what 
was fit to be done. He propoſed re- 
turning, and reconnoitring the manſion; 
to obſerve in what ſtate the rebels had 
left it, and who was in poſſeſſions of it. 


18 


__ - Hoping that the ſanctuary of the dead, 
under the chapel, had not been violated 
by the-ruffians of Rebellion, I felt a 
ſtrong deſire to depoſit the remains of 
the lady judith among the anceſtors of 
Sir Gregory, and by the ſide of her de- 
parted children. We vere not now 
many miles from the ancient and fair 

_ town of Mansfield, whither I ſent Fran- 
eis, my ſervant, to give inſtructions for 
a coſſin, and ſuch neceſſaries as were fit 
for the preſent occaſion. Depending 
on the care of Letitia, and the reſt of 
the ſervants, I determined to accom- 
pany Mr. Willoughby ; knowing that, 
with good ſteeds, we could reach Sir 
Gregory's Houſe by the evening, whoſe 
ſhades would cover us; and ve might 
_ depart on our return to the Log e 
in the e. Fe ge 
5 ; | MY 14 
br With 8 hearts we mounted our 
horſes, and proceeded on our journey, 
and found ourſelves within two miles of 


19 | 
| the Manſion about the time of the eur- 


few, and as the moon began to riſe. 
We ſtopped at one of Sir Gregory's. 
villages, intending to give our horſes in 
charge to ſome of its inhabitants. But, 
alas, the houſes were deſerted; the 
tenants being either murdered on the 
ſpot, or ſlain in their defence of the 
manſion, A dead filence ſeemed to 
prevail over all the domain. At length, 
we deemed it moſt prudent to faſten our 
horſes, and give them provender, in 
one of the ſtables of a farm yard; and, 
through bye- paths, purſue our way to 
the Family Manſion: melancholy ap- 
proach to what ſo lately had Sees. the 
2 of all nme 3 


1 was not 1 without fear and dread har 
we gained the borders of the large'gar- 
dens adjoining the foreſt. The moon 
enabled us diſtinctly to obſerve the 
tower, tle turret, and one fide of the 
Houſe, in which there did not appear 


93 
20 „er 


to be any light. When ve came to the 
lofty flight of ſteps, dividing the gardens, 
we ſtood ſtill to liſten. Nothing was 
to be heard, but the hooting of a ſoli- 
tary owl. We had piſtols in our pockets; 
and, Mr. Willoughby drawing bis 
ſword, ve paſſed the Pleaſure Garden, 
and came to the private door, even 
with the ground, leading into the ſum- 
mer dining parlour. The door was 
half open, and we entered. Again we 
ſtood to liſten. The filence continued. 
. Knowing the ihterior of the Houſe, I 
took the ſword, and went on, Mr. 
5 beer „ee | 


03 


The lover rooms being dark, 1 1 
the beſt of my way to the grand ſtair-caſe, 
on the upper part of which the moon ſhone 
with great luſtre, and we were juſt turn- 
ing to aſcend them, when ſomething 
\ leaped upon me. I ſtarted. back, but 
_ preſently found it was my own dog, ho 


continued to leap upon me, and to bark 


21 


for joy. This occaſioned an echo 
which alarmed us, and we fancied we 
heard ſomebody. But when the dog 
had ceaſed barking, all was ſtill; and 
we. went up the ſtair- caſe into the great 
ante- chamber, every part of which was 
lighted by the moon ſhining in at the 
large windows overlooking one of the 
courts, and commanding a fide view of 
another wing of the Houſe. We ven- 
tured to throw open one of the. windows; 
and, looking out, we ſaw a light glim- 
mering through the ivy which covered 
the walls of the ſide wing. This wing 
forms one of the antique parts of 
the Houſe, and nas * ee to the 
dower. 7. ® | 


s 
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I advith . ve.-bould W 
what was in the Houſe by firing a piſtol, 
eſpecially as I knew of private cloſets 
in the great ante-chamber, where ae 
might be concealed, ſhould it be nece. 
ſary. . A piſtol was accordingly fired. 


A 
which returned ſeveral echoes; but the 
moment it was diſcharged, the light in 
the ſide ving diſappeared, and the 
echoes having died away, all was ſtillneſs 
again. This determined us, not without 
ſome degree of apprehenſion, to proceed 
to the ſide wing, and e to the 
tower. | | | 
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In the great ante-chamber, there were 
ſome arms. I returned his ſword to 
Mr. Willoughby; and, taking one of 
Sir Gregory's, we went through the 
various apartments till we came to the 
large folding-doors which led into the 
- fide wing; when, to our mortification, 
- we found them locked. We were, 
therefore, under the neceſſity of retra- 
cing our ſteps, But what was our amaze- 
ment to find the great door, at the head 
of the grand ſtair- caſe, cloſed againſt 
us! We called zloud; no anſwer was 
returned, fave from the hollow echo. 


— 
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As we could not get down ſtairs this 
way, we had no alternative, but to go 
into the upper rooms, the ſtair-caſe to 
which we had paſſed, and to gain the 
lower apartments by the private ſtairs. 
But, as ſoon as we quitted the great 
ante- chamber, we were in darkneſs. 1 
contrived, however, to make out our 
way, and we ſoon found ourſelves in 
Iche lady Judith's dreſſing-room, which, 
being over the apartment we had juſt 
quitted, received light from the moon. 
Here ve ſat down awhile, conſidering 
hat it were beſt to do. The chapel 
lock ſtruck ten. The ſound of the bell, 

ſo often heard with pleaſure, ſmote my 
heart. The objects before me brought 
reſh zears into my eyes. I fighed ſor- 
owfully. Mr. Willoughby preſſed me 3 
o proceed, and we deſcended the back "i 
airs, which led us into the ſervants =_ 
all, the door leading into an outer 

ourt es 2.5 N 
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By c . this * we ſhould 
come to the chapel, which I was anx- 
ious to ſee. The pavement vas very 
ſlippery, and we flumbled over ſome 
dead bodies. This dreadful obſtruc- 
tion. ſoon encreaſed ſo much as to pre- 
vent our going on, and we returned to 
the ſervants* hall. Except from. the 
light, which had ſo ſuddenly vaniſhed, 
we had reaſon to believe the houſe was 
totally deſerted. Mr. Willoughby pro- 
poſed. that we ſhould | regain, the lady 
Judith's  drefling-room, and there wait. 
the return of CUES 


We Went up the back airs; gag 
fentadinarkeives there. Throwing open 
a window, we earneſtly looked towards 
that part of the ſide-wing where we had 
diſcovered the light. The dog, leap- 
ing on the window ſeat, and reſting bis 
fore paws on the bottom frame of the 
window, looked out, and barked. Mr. 

br ſaid, The dog ſees ſome- 
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ching. „ I replied, « He is only bay 
ing the moon.” The moon now ſhone! 
brightly on the windows of the fide-wing. 
Whilſt we were looking, | ſhe was ob- 
ſeured by an approaching cloud; and we 
found that the dog was barking at ſome-' 
thing he had diſcovered in one of the: 
upper apartments of the  fide-wing. 
We were not long before ve obſerved 
a moving light. Taking down the 
dog, and making him refrain barking, 
I called aloud, and ſaid, * If there be 
any perſon with the light in the right-' 
wing, let him anſwer, or 1 will e, 
fire into the e room,” n 
7 Andor was then rden e 
and the head of a man was ſeen over 
the ivy. He cried out, Is it a ſpirit, 
or do I hear the voice of our bleſſed 
Paſtor ?”?—I recognized the atcent of 
old Matthew, Sir Gregory” s houſeiftew-! a 
ard. Is that indeed you, Matthew? | 
aſked I, in reply. He made no er L 
C 


bing, partly for ſorrow, and para or 


| kingdom, and left it without an inha- 
bitant, except himſelf, who. had evaded 


He replied that he had heard ſo many 
ſtrange noiſes, both the laſt and the 


ſhifted about, to avoid the gore” yhenc 
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but ve obſerved the light moving 
through the rooms, till Matthew, out 
of breath, preſented himſelf before us. 
He threw himſelf on his knees, em- 
bracing mine with tears, and ſob- 


joy. 


He briefly told us, that the rebels, 
having deſtroyed all in the houſe, and 
robbed it of the plate in uſe, and 
whatever they deemed valuable, had 
been called to a different part of the 


their fury by concealment, the moment 


he knew of Sir Gregory's death, We 
inquired whether he had not heard us 
call before, and the firing of a piſtol? 


preſent night, that he had conſtantly. 
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1 
I now informed him of the death 

of his lady, and the deſire I had 
to inter ber remains in the chapel. 
This intelligence made him weep en. 
ceſſively. The chapel be told us had 
ſuſtained little injury, except in the loſs 
of che communion plate; but that the - 
way to it was blocked bon with * 
ballies 6 u | 


We ſcarcely ed to inquire 4 
tower; but, naturally anticipating our 
wiſhes, Matthew informed us, that he 
had with difficulty, made his way into 
the turret, where he found the body of 
Sir Gregory, which he knew by the 
apparel ; but that the ruffians had bar- 
barouſly ſevered his head from it, which, 
however, he had difcovered, and laid 
them both on the couch in my lady's 
dreſſing- room. Good heavens!” ſaid. 
1. % and have we; been all this time ſit- 


ing by the body of my beloved friend f? 
95 C2 ES 


Now: the couch Rood i ina remote, receſs, 
where the light- of the moon did not 
penetrate. Matthew took his candle, 
and we followed him to ſurvey the 
corpſe, which he had covered with a 
ſheet, on the taking up of which, he 
ſtarted back. I inquired. the —· of, 
his trepidation. O Sir,” ſaid he, the 
alterationl—Wwhen 1 laid him here he 
looked leſs deathly; and now, ſee, how 
ghaſtly !”'— * Fear not,” I replied, it 
is the change we muſt all undergo. We 
will depoſit his remains with thoſe of 
bis lady: in their deaghs e #hall n not 
| be divided.“ Bae 20 eee 


Our day? s journey and our evening's $ 
| anxieties had much exhauſted us; and [ 
propoſed to Mr. Willoughby to retire! 
to reſt. Matthew ſaid, that if we would 
| accompany him into the cellar, he would: 
get ſome wine; and obſerved, that' we 
bad better a in a W | 
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room, while he would lie in the adjoin- 
ing cloſet. In this W we ac- 
quieſced. ; 165 


with our garments on, and were ſoon 
aſleep. But whilſt it was yet dark, 

we were all awakened by the violent 
ibundering of the doors. Mr. Wi- 
loughby and L thougbt that à party of 
the rebels were returned or that a band - 


houſe. The moon had ſunk, a ſtrong 
wind had ariſen, and we heard the rain 
pour in torrents, and beat againſt the 
windows, Matthew aſſaaged our fears, 
by aſſuring, us, that the banging of the 
doors was occaſioned by moſt of them 


thence through the reſt of the houle. 


2 ww | a>. 26 1 1 
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in additional communications from 
. | 9 


fate to riſe early, we lay down 


of robbers was come to plunder the 


being left open on the ground apart- 
ments, and the wind forcing its paſſage 


Sleep was baniſhed, and we lay receiv- b 
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had left chem. Part of the new wing, 


of the houſe, and in the courts, were 
many dead bodies. We: proceeded 
tto the tower, which ve could not 


- L. 85 Among the bodies Tobſerved 


Matthew, till the grey ſtreaks of the 
morning cheered us with the e 


of ſun- riſe. e 


. (CHAPTER 111. 


w. E foon OY our uneaſy pillows 
The ſtorm abated. I directed Mat- 
thew where to find our horſes, and to 
bring them, whülſt we examined the 
bhouſe. I went into my own apartments, 
and found; them nearly in the ſtate 1 


Which was built by Sir Gregory had 
boen demoliſhed by fire. In the front 


aſcend : the ſtairs were ſteep: ihe ſturm 
had deſtroyed the turret, and the rain, 
diſſolv ing the clotted blood, trickied 
don the ſteps, and made it dangerous 


"MV 


JE | 
many of my poor lock. 1 ad | 
vily as I paſſed, and promiſed them a £ 


grave. 


1 was yet anxious to ſee ne 
and knowing where to find the keys, 
we made our way over heaps of the 
flain, till we came to the door, which 
had been broken open. To my aſto- 
niſhment the windows were whole; but 
the altar-piece was greatly damaged; 


women, with their children, having: fled . 
hither, I ſuppoſe, by way of- fanc- 

tuary,, or to conceal themſelves, But 
where ſhall ſanQtuary be found againſt 
the deſtructive phrenzy of Rebellion, 
and the bloody. zeal of Hypocriſy? | 


We deſocndeiings the vaults, The 
ancient proprietors of the Manſion, and 


flept in peace. Sweet innocent I 


and there lay the dead bodies of ſome 


dead had been undiſturbed; chere the. 


there the children of the lady Judith | 
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aid, your dear mother j joins her de- 
parted angels. Ere many hours are 
paſt, ſhe will ſleep by your ſide.“ And 
1 ſecretly wiſhed I too were an inha- 
bitant of the tomb. The wiſh was 
involuntary, © but it was nevertheleſs 
impious. It implies a deſire to deſert 
our duty. Though my flock was gone, 
my cares were not diminiſhed. Were 
there not many wicked to pray for ?— 
ſome virtuous to ſuſtain?—and the ten- 
der NMargretetoffoſtes and. to educate? 
VT 
: We aba into Pe Houſe, 400 
wandered over the antique and lofty 
rooms, which . had, ſuffered but little. 
Some of the large pictures had been 
ſhaken from the walls, and ſome of the 
painted windows were ſhattered. In the 
library, the images decorating the tops 
of; the book-caſes, were daſhed to pieces, 
and covered the floor. Sir Gregory's 
great chair, wüth its crimſon. cuſhion, 
Was ſtanding before ee ee Juſt 
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as he had nber Fi On the table ; 
lay one of His Sacred Majeſty's Pro- 


Gregory had written, « May tie Tyuth 
prevail, and the King ſhall be bleſſed f.. 
The wainſcot of this room was ou 
rious workmanſhip :' the borders of the 
compartments were deeply carved,” and 

richly gilt, which concealed the ſecret of 
the parts being moveable. I knew this 
circumſtance, and told Mr. Willoughby 
that behind thoſe compartments” were 
hidden all Sir Gregory's treaſures; the 
lady Judith's jewels, and much wealth. 
We agreed, that it was beſt to leave 
them untouched for the preſent; and 1 
carefully locked both the inner door 
and the folding-doors, delivering the 
keys to Mr. Willoughby's r un E 
ſouls have e eas . 
7: Y 2... 44 
Matthew: * eellichle with” our 
horſes, and brought with him three aged 
* whom he had found in the village, 


cg 
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clamations, at the bottom of which Sir 


and who had hitherto: concealed them- 
ſelves. They faid, there were others 
in che ſame ſituation, who had not yet 
ventured out. I repueſted Matthew. and 
the men he had brought with bim, to 
camy all the bodies, ſave that of Sir 
Gregory, into the large cave at the 
foot of the rock on which the Houle 
ſtands. Nature had ſormed this cave, 
which was not only of large extent, but 
divided, as it were, into various rooms, 
by the caſual diſpoſition of its parts. It 
. was. ſometimes viſited as a greater curi- 
oſity than thoſe ſubterraneous caverns ' 
which diſtinguiſh the rocky domain. of 
the caſtle overlooking the flouriſhing 
town of Nottingham, where our bleſſed 
Martyr . reared « his Royal Standard. 
Matthew and his companions undertaok 
this taſk; one of them firſt going back 
to the village, in ſearch of more aid; 
While Mr. Willoughby and myſelf 
| — 1851 our horſes, ne e {9 


| The evening was pretty far advanced 
when we arrived. A perſon had come 
from Mansfield with Francis, to under- 
take the funeral of the lady Judith,” and 
promiſed to have all things in readineſs 
for us to ſet out early on the ſucceeding 
morning, ſave one. I gave him direc. 
tions to prepare alſo a coffin and ſhroud 
for Sir Gregory. I defired Letitia to 
provide mourning for herſelf and the 
other ſervants, A hearſe, with the two 
coffins, came the next night. There 
was not any mourning coach to-be had; 
but a gentleman of Mansfield,. under- 
ſtanding our ſituation, kindly ſent us his 
family carriage, into which, - the ſuc- 
ceeding morning, I put the little Mar- 
garet, the faithful Letuia, and the reſt 
of the women: Mr. Willou ghby and 
myſelf leading the way on horſeback ;. 
Francis and the undertaker, alſo- on 

e en ing the 7 | 
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ſame night, in order that the laſt ſad 
duties ſhould be performed without any 
notice that might produce interruption, 
we were under the neceſſity of proceed- 
ing with a rapidity unbecoming the 
ſolemn purport of our journey. But 
the times were perilous, and we were 
now the children of affliction. When 
we were within three hours ride of the 
Manſion, Mr. Willoughby, taking upon 
himſelf the humble office of meſſenger, 
left us, and proceeded as faſt as poſſible 
with inſtrutions to Matthew, that all 


things might be in readineſs when we 
| And arrive. 


4 Wig Fo el 1 _—_ — — — 


5 The night was jolt coming on, -and 
the road, beſides jts drearineſs, was 
not 1n a ſtate to admit of ſpeedy travel- 
ling. We were now. paſſing a wild 
heath, The air was chilly, and the 
wind began to riſe: its keen blaſt ſwept 
acroſs the heath, and while it ſhrilly 
whiſtled in the furze and brambles, the 
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rumbling of the hearſe apa, be, rocky 
road filled the mind vith a ſort of terri- 
lick melancholy, and ſmote the heart 
wich ſad ſenſations. The heath termina- 
ted in a deep and narrow glen, over- 
hung with wood, extending about a 
mile and a half. Its entrance ſeemed to 
be the very abode of darknels itſelf; but 
the riſing moon preſently began to pierce 
the gloom, except in thoſe parts where 
the branches were ioo cloſe to admit of 
her beams. We were here under the 
neceſſity of proceeding . with funereal 
ſolemnity. We had not got far into 
the glen, I continuing to lead our flen- 
der proceſſion, before my horſe ſuddenly . 
{tarted. I applied the ſpur in vain: the 


diſcover the object that impeded. his 


ſtart on the road. At length, 1 heard;a 
ruſtling of leaves, apparently about 
thirty paces before me, where the moon 
ſhone, and beheld the bright glimmering 


animal ſtood fixed, I endeavoured 1 


progreſs; for he was not accuſtomed SES 


of what took to be a ſword, wielded 
by an arm of which I could not perceive 


enough to make him ſtop, and with 


with his utmoſt 60 


that were with me, and the ſtil] greater 
fear of being deemed ſuperſtitious, pre- 
vented my noticing this ſingular occur- 


mains of the Manſion without further 


n the Enell of a double funeral. 6 


| — the poor little a 


ws 


the body. It vaniſhed almoſt inſtantly, 
and I proceeded; my horſe, neverthe- 
leſs, teſtifying reluctance till we paſſed 
the ſpot, at which I had not ſtrength 


much difficulty prevented him flying 


i The fear of creating . in thoſe 


rence; and we arrived within the do- 


interruption. The carriages were draw- 
ing up to the great portico in the front 
of the Houſe, as the clock ſtruck Twelve. 
I thought I never heard the bell found fo 
flow, ſo deep, and fo diſmal: it ſeemed 
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was faſt aſleep. I directed one of the 
maids to put her to bed, and to ſtay 
with her. More of the villagers, and 
among them ſome women, had come to 
Matthew, and remained with him. Mr. 
Willoughby told me, chat all the ob- 
ſtructions to the chapel had been cleared 
away; and that lights were burning in 
the vault. I now inquired after the 
fate of my clerk, and Matthew ſaid, 
he had found his body at the very top 
of the,tower. © You then, Matthew,“ 
ſaid J, «© muſt officiate in his room; and 
firſt, ſee that there be lights put up-in 
the chapel, and then let ſome of your 
friends take the coffin of your lady into 
the great ante-chamber,' while you aſſiſt 
in putting the body of Sir Gregory into 
that which we have brought for it; which 
done, let that alſo. Un Ns: into Fw 
emen Nr! 5 ss 


to be made in the great ante-chamber, 


— 
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and all the branches, except the centre 
luſtre, to be lighted. | Here I aſſembled 


thoſe that were in the Houſe, and thoſe 
that came with us. We ſtood mutely | 


looking at each other, while we heard 


the hearſe drawn more cloſely to the 
door, and, ſoon after, the' ſteps of men 
| pacing ſlowly up ſtairs, bearing on their 
| ſhoulders the precious remains of the 
lady Judith. They had ſcarcely ſet the 


Collin on a table, before we heard others 


coming down ſtairs, with that of Sir Gre- 
. gory. I directed it to be put on the ſame 
table, by the ſide of his lady's. Sad 
meeting of tender and noble hearts, that 


nad ceaſed to throb for ever l I deſired 


that Sir Gregory's coffin might be ſcrewed 
down; becauſe his countenance, from 
the manner of his death, was disfigured, 
and rather excited an emotion of terror, 
than the endearment of recolleQion.” But 

I ordered the lid of the lady's coffin to 

be opened, that thoſe preſent might take 
their laſt look, and their laſt farewell; 
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whilſt I repaired to my own apartments, 
and put on my band and ſurplice. 


What ſtrong ſenſations now over- 
| powered my heart!—in the dead of night 
arraying myſelf in ſacred veſtments to 
perform the moſt ſolemn of all offices, — 
alas, for whom? A flood of tears, the 
firſt I had ſhed on this occaſion, gave 
me ſome relief; and, taking my book in 
my hand, I returned to the great ante- 


chamber, where I found Letitia and the _ 


women ſaluting their dear lady, and 
weeping bitterly. Their cries became 
more audible, and were joined by thofe 
of the men, old Matthew in particular, 
when they turned their eyes, and ſaw 

me prepared to lead to the chapel. 1 
could ſcarcely ſpeak; but, having im- 
printed a kiſs on the cold lip of the lady 
Judith, I waved my hand as a ſignal to 
| go on. Mr. Willoughby directed the 
_ coffin to be faſtened, and three men to 
precede me with lights; the bearers with 


_ © and ſolemn ſteps of the midnight mour- 


. priate ſervice. My voice was languid 


Juſt. A holy fervour pervaded my heart, 
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both- the 3 and. all the nge 
following. bus 0 


- There was NOW a a flence, inter- 
rupted only by the half-ſuppreſſed ſighs 


ners. Whilſt we were deſcending the 
grand ſtair-caſe, the bell tolled one. 
The vibration of its ſound continued till 
we gained the chapel. I went into the 


_ © reading-deſk, My feelings were inde- 


ſeribable, and poignant in the extreme, 
as I ſaw the coffins borne up the aiſte; 
and placed before me. - I offered a ſhort 
and ſpontaneous ejaculation to God to 
ſupport me: and I then read the appro- 


and faltering, till I became animated by 
thoſe parts which give aſſurance of the 
reſurrettion and immortality ' of the 


and my ſpirit was revived. Preparing 
now 'to quit the reading-deſk, I was 
impeded by the ſudden and unexpected 


{ound of the organ, breathing a moſt | 
ſweet and heavenly air, as if touched by 
the finger of a cherub. It was ſimple. 
and commanding. My amazement was 
almoſt loſt in the divine ſolace: of the 
mulſick : but I could ſcarcely doubt its 
being ſupernatural, ' when, aſter a ſoft 
prelude, an unknown voice ſung, with 
exquifite melady, « The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away: bleſſed 
be the name of the I.ord!”” Never had 1 
heard ſounds ſo celeſtial: they kindled 
in my breaſt a ſerene rapture, ſuch as 
men ſeldom feel, ſave when in holy 
ee with mew God: 


wrt ge” 


TIRE - 
{| The muſick ceaſed; de ; 
to depoſit the dead. The vault was 
ſpacious. The coffins of the ſeven chil- 
dren of Sir Gregory were arranged 
under the centre arch. I direQed: thoſe 
of their parents to be placed on each 
ſide of them. The fihal ſolemnities 

were performed. The mourners renewed 
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their lamentations as my voice echoed 
through the funereal gloom, « Aſhes to 
aſhes, duſt io duſt;** and the earth was 
ſcattered over the fading forms of the 
brave and generous Sir Gregory,-and 
the lady Judith, pious and beautiful. 
As we flowly: aſcended the ſteps leading 
out of the vault, a few melancholy and 
impreſſive notes died away upon the 
organ; and on our regaining the open 
air, I was joined by Mr. Willoughby, 
10 whom, I now found, we were in- 
82 debted for our ed 8 d A v. 


n to ba. great mw 
Letitia and Matthew preſented ſuch 
refreſhments as the Houſe would afford, 


of which we partook flightly, and ſoon 
retired to reſt. I did not lie down with- 
out giving thanks to the great diſpoſer of 
all human events, for having permitted 
me to perform this act of duty to the 
dead, in the place, and in = mn . 
I had ſo — wiſhed. ie 
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Tux next morning Mr. Willoughby ; 
and myſelf were aſtoniſhed to find eyery 
part of the Houſe, the courts, and the 
tower, thoroughly cleared of the bodies, 
which had been carried i into the inner- 
moſt parts of the cavern at the bottom of 
the hill; as I had deſired. Here friends 
and foes were promiſcuouſly mixed toge-, 
ther, and ſhook hands in death. We 
deſcended among them. But curiofity. 
alone, did not lead us into theſe ſubter- 


raneous manſions ob, the recent dead. 


We were impelled by Chriſtian motives, 
and pronounced oyer them the ceremony 
of Chriſtian burial. After which, Mr. 
Willoughby ., adviſed that _ theſe inner 
receptacles ſuould be walled up, to pre- 
vent their being entered by beaſts deſ- 
. from the foreſt; or the Wes 


being carried away by the impetuoſity 
of the river, which, when ſwelled with 
winter floods, converted the caves into 
tremendous eddies, and roaring whirl. | 
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\ Theſe duties to FOR 4 0 00 being 
thus finiſhed, we returned to conſider 
| how beſt to preſerve the intereſts of the 
living. We found breakfaſt prepared: 
Letitia, whom I had deſired to preſide, 
as the ſuperintendant of the Houſe, and 
= innocent Margaret were waiting for 

| 1 could ſcarcely withhold my tears 
as iy entered the parlour, to ſee the little 
Orphan of the Houſe, clad in black, 
ſitting at the table in mute aſtoniſhment 
at the change of her apparel, and look- 
ing round, as if to aſk, why we were 
met in that large, old room, rendered 
ſomewhat gloomy, by the windows being 
painted and lofty. ICY was 10 in e 
* 
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„Where,“ 50 the, “is my be 
where is my mama?” 
* Sweet love!“ I replied, taking her 
in my arms, * you know that you mY 
to God every night and morning, to 
bleſs you, and to take you to Heaven, 
and to make you an angel. All good 
people go to Heaven. Papa and mama 
were very good indeed, and they are 
gone to be angels, and dear liitle Mar- 
garet will ſee them in Heaven.“ 


why,” ſhe aſked, „did not papa and 
mama take poor little Margaret to Hea- 
ven with them? 

I anſwered, « Becauſe dear little 
Margaret muſt ſtay to be made a very 
good girl, and to ſay a great many more 
prayers to God Almighty, and then he 
will ſend an angel to take ber o 885 
and mama.“ 


. %.. 
/ 


Tears came into her eyes. But 


| The tears began to fall, —* Poor little 


* 
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ae then,“ ſhe continued, © has 
no dear papa, and no dear mama? 
0 yes,” ſaid: 1; God never lets 
good little children want good parents, — | 
Do you: love me, dear“?! 5 | 9 01 
„Indeed, indeed, I do,” anſwered 
the weeping innocent, ons her face 


to mine to kiſs me. 
„Well,“ I reſumed, 7 will — your 


—_— papa and Letitia, here, you know is 


very good to you, and will teach you 
how to make yourſelf fit for Heaven, 
where I hope we: ſhall all Re and be 
as happy as papa and mama. | 


I delivered the child to Letitia, 
who embraced her, and ſet her on 
her elevated little chair. Mr. Wil- 
loughby promiſed her a great many 
fine things; and the breakfaſt hour paſſed 
with more ſerenity than I could have. 
5 8 


Mr. Willoughby and I retired to 


ſliders of the) wainſcot. In the receſſes 
ve found all Sir Gregoryꝰs rttings and 


chiefly of thoſe which paſſed bete 
him and his lady, pred ĩous to their nur 


cabinet; and upwards of Fifteen thou-" 


of the rents of his Eftates ſve the times 


elfewvhere. Among ſome ancient ma- 
nuſeripts, which 1 wei.pereeived - would» 
afford us much future) entertainment ve 


bimſelf. After giving various legacies? 


civil diſdord, and bequeathinig certain” 
ſums among hib ſervams, he proceeds? 
thus: And ſoraſmuckh as evi days arc * 


* come upon us, threatening rebellion, 


. 1 


90 


he Hbraty; and put afide ther ſecret | 
accounts; a large colleQion of letters, 


riage; the family jewels; im a golden 


ſand pounds in ſpecie, being great part 


found Sir Gregory's Wil, written by 755 


had become troubleſome) and he did 
not think it ſafe to place his coniings- in 


to ſome; reſpeUable friends, ſeveral of 
whom had fallen under the word of 


| 
$ 


eg he overthröw of the Church, and 


_ <-of; property. fromthe-rightful. holders, 
_ 4:into:the hands of -bypoerital) robbers, 


e forefathers; I have of late reſerved as 


and the ſame will be ſuund in the 
third compartment under the private, 
u lliders of the wainſcot in my library, 
5 together with ſuch other valuable 
275 t effetts and [jewels as it may ſeam! 


1 int into the poſſeſſion of the perverters 


Hand: To the intent that ithe ſame. 
| «may come into the hands of My 
dearly beloved wife, Dame Judith, 
and our eſteemed Friend and Chap- 


4nd: riot, and miſtule, together! with 


State, and the conſequent transferring. 
and -oppredſors, fo tha the; heir, hall 
«<forrow in vain for the lands of - his; 
e much of my yearly income as 1 de- 


* cently could, without too much rer 
Atrenchment of our uſual hoſpitality; 


« particularly requiſite to prevent fall- 


« of equity, and the ſpoilers. of the 


. — a” hn gd 4 FT) 
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« proper uſes of my ſaid wife, and the 
« education and future ſupport of Mar- 
10 garet, my dear and only remaining 


« my lands and poſſeſſions, in caſe che 
« iſſue of the brooding conteſt ſhall not: 
« prove ſubverſive of the laws. Aud 
« on the death of my dear wife, and if 
„my daughter ſhall alſo die, without" 


© eſtates to my ſaid Co and to 
« his heirs rn In os Wl 
| try 4 $4 S 1 211 i; if Hier“ i 1108 


bis ee of you claims of 


I found myſelf the ſole and legal /truſſt 
and guardian of the infant Margaret“ 
Under theſe ſingular circumſtances, bit 
held it to be providential that Mr. Wibke 
loughby was preſent on this occaſion, and 


„ * * ds 


readily. gave me a written memorandum, 
8 


„dain; to be by them applied; for the- 


« child; to whom, of courſe; will deſcend 


frieddlihip, and the duties of: humanity; 


could. bear teſtimony; as to the property 
that came to my care; and of which he 


bs 


« j{ſue, I deviſe the whole of my real 3 


a ; ** 
ſelf. Bee , 31t . $773 
- . A 


gory, I was in poſſeſſion of a valuable 
Reftory,, on che banks of the Trent, 


the orchard fruitful. At this Rectory 


= 
reſerving; by my vere, ee him 


| 1 10 io 941 1 
e ai at . 3 10 ac 
chunt for the conduct of the rebels, in 
neither plundering the houſe, further 
than firing the modern wing, nor leav- 
ing it occupied; and could not but ima- 
gine that, having murdered the owners, 
ſomebody would. come: and vip 1 
ſeſſion of it. 1 

Pues 


By the friendly SEA of Sir-Gre- 


and lying in tbe fertile and - pleaſant; 
valley which extends from the caſtle of 
Nottingham to chat of N ewark. The 
Parſonage Houſe, though antique, was 
commodious; the gardens ſpacious; and 


I was/obliged'to. keep a Curate, as Sir 
Gregory would by no means let me 
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opportunity of providing for a fellow : 
collegian. Mr. Evelyn was of any 
cient, but decayed family; a good ſcho- 
lar, and a: good man. He had eſyonſed 
a lady of ſome rank, and of ate a- 
:compliſhments. - The only iſue of their 
warriage was a daugbter, whom: be 
jointly undertook to educate; and El- 
izabeth Evelyn, no Twelxe + | YEAFS 
old, reflected credit on ber Parental 
preceptors. It occurred to m that 
could · not more judiciouſty provide r 
ihe education and ſafety of the orphan 
of the Manſion than - by prevailing op 
Mr. and Mrs. Evelyn to permit her 
and 1Letitia to become inmates of the 


ſented; and lite Margaret ſoon he- 
came not only reconciled. to her new - 
relidence, which was much more cheer- 


attachment and reſpett which it Nes 
proper for her to entertain ſor Mr. ani 


eee >. . 


Mrs. Evelyn ; while her fondneſs; for 
„ 


Patfonage Houſe, They readily, con- 


ful than the Manſion, but to feel the 


finding that ſeveral of the villagers, who 


Elizabeth was more than that: Ry 1 
{ fiſter. Tr No 1547, * * 4 ; 11 tis 9511. = 
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beer bn provide 1 ben to 
the Manſion; the internal part of which 
put as- much into its former ſtate a8 
circumſtances would allow, ” The new, 
Wing, which had been conſumed by fire; 
ihe tufret; which had been demoliſhed 
by tempeſt; and the tower which. had 
been defaced by ſlaughter, I did not at- 
tempt to repair; not knowing how foon 
Tmight again be compelled to flee. The 
chapel received all the reparation I was 
üble to give it. The door had been 
broken down, the private room'rifled, 
Anh che altar piece injured. Sacrilege 
Fd even tobbed dhe pulpit: lof its 
cuſhion, and the communion table of 
its cloth, for the ſake of the gold which 
Adorned them. Theſe I reftored; and 


| had. not ned to the Manſion in the 
wbour of danger, but had ſought refuge 


* * 
4s . 


elſewhere, were en returned, besides 
thofe whom L already retainell in nbe 
Houſe, I ſentꝰ Matthew and Francis b 
require theiroatiendance on di vine ſer- | 
vice the enfuing ſabbath, When I ad- 
miniſteted the hol ſacrament: previ- 


the octaſion ſtrongly urging them 
perſevere iu their duty to Sd mare 

eſpecially: by an unſhaken loyalty 
their King; ſetting before them the ex- 
ample; of their late friend and protection, 
Sir Gregory, ho had ſacriſiced all eV 
his life, to his duty. 4: exhorted hem 
to attend the public worſhip of God in 
the. chaps], forming a ſmall, but faithful 


| lock, asdlong as Providence ſhould per- 
me ac ave N-heold of 
Wis 28 ele Asnuod in, . Ab; T7): led 


80 along time: the eivil war ſtill 
continuing to rage vith violence, and 
with doubtful termination. At length 
the King was enſnared' in the toils of his 


D4 


ouſly delivering a diſeoutſe ſuitable wo _ - 


la abio> flute Jof ungesehen Wi, 


aivefacies.: Eoncelionaher contelGin 
:Fained him. Our virtues) fametimes 


ſerve us but as enemies. The Kingts 


love for che People induced him 10 liſten 
To their pretended friends; and the Royal 
Eagle ſtooped only to be ſeiaed by the 
Vulture. The piety of the Monarch 
had made Religion captivating through- 
out he realm: hence Hypooriſy hag 
hecome the prevailing: vice among ſhe 
-unprincipled. The Faction did not dare 
to ſhock the kingdom hy an open avawal 
of ihtir ultimate intentions : but they 
Teared a Pandemonium, and brought the 
King to a mock tryal. The Royal 
_ (Charles ſat before them. The noble 
Deer they had hunted was now at bay: 
the blood-thirſty dogs were upon him. 


Before ſuch a tribunal, what was the 


King to look for? As if even things 
inanimate could prophecy of dreadful 
mende che hend of rr 


ff! f 1+ ALOWBILT: wo 100 1; 20 Hin, 
vid 19 elio! t — ZE, 26 2; 98 
da. 
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1 off before them. The inno- 
cent and abuſed Charles they pro- 
nounced guilty. The People, though 
hardened in iniquity, wondered at their 
daring: they ſtood diſmayed when the 
King was brought on the ſeaffold ; and 
their hard bearts ſunk within chem, 
when they heard him ſolemnly utter the 
laſt, emphatick word, *©R #ittMb ERP 
Then, even to the groveling Woftkud, 
monſtrous and abominable appeared the 
wretch, who holding up the 'blood- 
ſtreaming head of his King, with a lying 
voice exclaimed, '« This"is" the Head "of 
a Traitor P” The filent terror which. 
- prevailed before the ſcaffold,” was felt 
throughout the kingdom for many days; 
and people fearfully looked forward to 
times ſtill more calamitous, and changes 
ſtill more dreadful: ſecing'that'therealm 
was now in the hands of parricides and 


robbers, and no man Ene what” might 
befal him. * 3 TR: 111 OLE nn 
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2 ae ue 168 permitted us to re- 
main in the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the 

_ - Manſion; and I every week went to 
ſee my tender alia and her Temporary 
ann rt N i oh 1 


£ {1 £31 £3 


qo ena Fe eee ura paſſed 
8 The mind of Margaret expanded 


with the charms of her perſon ; and 1 had 
reaſon every time I ſaw her, to rejoice 
in having placed her with Mr. and Mrs. 
Evelyn. She was tall beyond her age ; 
but nicely ' proportioned. / She was ex- 
.erciſed in the elegant arts, which give 
grace and expreſſion to feminine ſoft- 
neſs. But the utmoſt attention was paid 
to the culture of her heart. She was 
4 nurtured in the fear of the Lord: 
while cheerfulneſs and modeſty made 


2 
| her. countenance lovely, her mind was 
purified- by early piety, and ſown! with 
ſuch ſeeds of progreſſive knowledge às 
fail not to flouriſh in appropriate vir- 
tues. Every other object was ſecondary. 
Though Margaret was taught to give 
the voice of melody to the harp, her 
own voice was far ſweeter, when her 
diſcourſe diſcovered her principles: 
while - her language, rich and ſample, 
vas exquiſitely calculated to convey 
the ſentiments of a pure heart, and a 
fine underſtanding, © Great care had 
been taken that the natural ſtrength of 
her mind ſhould not be enervated by 
that ſpecies of reading which totally un- 
ſtrings the nerves of ſenſibility, and gives . 
to the female character the caſt of an 
apparently . amiable, but unvaried and | 
uſſcaning, dennen 9 


The Editor .conceives Ws rs af” Man- 
 GARET to have been ſimilar to one maſterly drawn 
by an amiable Writer, in à late work, whick is 
not only deferredly Popular, but will richly amuſe 

; D 6 
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1 Dhexe is a faſbion 40.aducation. - It 
happened at this period, that while one 
part of dhe community was attentive 
onlyto give their children all the fal- 
.cinatiqns of external ſhew and accom- 
pliſhment, the other wWas filling their 
minds with the abſurdities of myſli- 
ciſm, or clouding their hearts with pu- 
ritanical -bypocriſy.: - To preſerve the 
middle path was now no eaſy taſk. To 
have a due ſenſe of the importance of 
Religion, to be jnfluenced by her pre- 
cepts, and to be elegant and accom- 
| plithed, were qualities that rarely met in 


the minds and. animate with the lore. of virtue, 
the readers of ſucoceding times.— * CaroLINE 


"STUART, to the brighteſt powers of the intellect, 
aqjoined the ſoſteſt affections of the heart; nor 
had her cultivated endowments taken any thing 
from that tender ſimplicity which is the charm of 
female youth. . . . Although her heart overflowed 
vith the moſt maſting ſendbility, her mind was fo 
firm, as to have rarely abated any thing in thoſe 
points which ſhe had eſtabliſhed as matters of 


= 
one character. } The King had moſt 
happily combined them. He was, what, 
unfortunately, we ſo ſeldom behold; a 
fine Gentleman, and a true Chriſtian: 
a a ſervant of ET ck a friend * | 
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| The female ities Fees n vid | 
eee in a ſimilar ſtate. Many 
of the moſt elegant women were the moſt 
diſſipated. They even ran into the 
exceſſes of vanity to avoid the appear 
ance of that puritaniſm which clothed 
Religion in a garb ſo diſguſting: and, 
ſo deteſtable is Hypocriſy, they choſe 
rather to have the reputation of being 
deſtitute of all religious ſentiment, than 
of having imbibed manners and prinei- 
ples ſubverſive of that ſweetneſs and 
candour which ought to form the pro- 
enen a 


Nine else an 
"Akai 95 Weila on euer üdde, ; 
Mrs. Evelyn. was particularly diſtin- 


guiſhed; and under her tuition, Matga- 


| 62 6 

ret, at the age of nineteen, was all that 
1 could wiſfl. Accompanied by Eliza- 
beth Evelyn, ſhe frequently paſſed a 
week or two at her native Manſion. By 
degrees, I bad unfolded to her its hif- 
tory, and the particulars of the fate of 
Sir Gregory and his lady, her father and 
mother. I now revealed her own ſitu- 
ation to her; the fortune which ſhe-could 
command; and the precarious tenure 
on which we held: the Manſion and its 
domains. From this time, ſhe became 
more attached to her home, and began 
to have a taſte for its ſombre beauties. 
The gardens and the library ſhared 
much of her time. Attended by Letitia 
only, ſhe would ſometimes wander in 
the foreſt; or trace, from the ſummit 

of the hill, the meanders of the beautiful 
Trent, as it winds through the meadows 
and vallies, en its progreſs to the 
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ker «prdil HeQion for ſolitude n me 


nued to be my frequent viſitor, began 
to 1 We eee * ve <a 
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reaſon to apprehend that ſome tender 


impreſſion had been made on her heart. 


1 endeavoured to difcover What books 
ſhe moſt affected; but ſhe ſo perpetually 
informed me of the bent of her ſtudies 
and purſuits, that I found ſhe was influ- 


enced only by taſte in the ehoice of her 
amuſements. I rejoiced in this: becauſe 
a taſte for retirement is a virtuous: taſte. 
Indeed, the literature then moſt in uſe 
among women, tended to inſpire ſenti- 


ments of religion and heroiſm; and they 
read few. books which had for wir 
e more: a rag | 


_— 
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My ary Willoughby, who conti- 
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LIAM TEMPLE: In King Charles the Firſt's tir o, 
all wit, love, and honour Beigbtened by the the Wits 8 
into romance.“ The high-wrought dignity of the 
old romance was leſs pernicious' than Kat en 
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his advocate with her parents, and we 


It was many years ſince I had ſeen the 
altar ſo graced: never, indeed, ſince 


know how to eſtimate its value; and 1 


Evelyn was not of the party. K nowing 
his worth, and finding his offers were 
not unacceptable to Elizabeth, I became 


ſoon greeted her as Mrs. Willoughby; 
my fair 'warl officiating as bride-maid, 


the union my ee r _— the wa 
Dee ; _ en 

1 pe ere ng to . tent 
of my Margaret to ſome man who ſhould 


certainly felt for her all the ſolicitudes 
of a parent. 1 vas happy in the aſſurance 
that a proper ſenſe of her family pre- 
'tenfions, as well as her natural love of 
what is great and good, would prove an 
effettual bar to her r as alt 
e ſhould tarniſh either. 45 
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my Ay ©m_ 7+ bas a a — * n way 


She had. hitherto lead a.recluſe life, 
or, which was nearly the ſame, ſhe was 


| „ 
known only 40 ſuch as were welcome 
viſitors at the Manſion and the ReQtory. 
Her friend Elizabeth purſued ſew diver- 
ſons of which Margaret did not nartakes 
but there was one from which, on ac- 

count of her tender years, ſhe had till 
now been excluded. Mrs. Willaughby 
had her father's fondneſs for the chaſe: 
and Margaret, in due time, was permit- 
ted tor accompany her. I ꝓrocured or 
her a beautiful Hunter, at once gentle 
and rapid: and, except a far in be 
forehead, milk - hite. Claim a green 
babit, bordered with à flight embroidery 
of gold, and a white: hat, With alſcather 
waving over a rich white: æoſe, her ap- 
Diana. I ſometimes went to thelfleld. 
delighted to ſee the rivalry between ber 
and Elizabeth; with what dexterity they 
managed their fleet courſers: rapidly 
F aſſing thigh hills, plunging into deep 
woods, ſkimming extenſive meadows. 
his exerciſe could not be purſued with. 
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out bringing them into the company of 


fuch of the neighbonfing families a8 


egqually delighted! in it; Bor could the 
appearance of Margaret fail to'' excite 


n ne 2 eee 
IE LAGTt 65 194 10. ib 
Among [othirs dee i 
field, and who paid court to Margaret, 
vas the younger fon of a diſtinguiſhed 


Family, whoſe name J forbear to men- 


tion. He had. obliquely ſounded mei 
Next to Prudente, there is no virtue 
ſuperior to Candour; though it has never 


_ received:1ts apotheoſis. I frankly told 


the young gentleman that I ad of 


his manners and his general ſentiments; 


and that could he obtain the permiſſion 
of Margaret, he a want mine, 
to viſit re d 1-26: od Wyn 
49: 11 4233179 4613 | \ 1-18 
4/ Tc; a, 60 ber has bad 
paſſed; and. was not a little ſurpriſed to 
find her utterly averſe from receiving 
him, even as a viſitor. My dear Sir,” 


& 

fhe ſaid," a weak heart is to be borne, 
for who ſhall repair the radical defects 
of nature - but what happineſs can be 
expected from the unfeeling? What fille 
me with horror, and calls up my indig- 
nant bluſſies for human degeneracy, this 
young man treats jeſtingly: I mean the 
murder of the King. Bad muſt be that 
heart which feels not for ſuffering virtue, 
even in the perſon of an enemy; and 1 
would infinitely prefer a total excluſion 
from all ſociety, than ſubje& my feelings 
to be wounded; and my principles in- 

ſulted, by ſuch callous effuſions, which 
to me are little better than the ribaldry 
of Rebellion, or theicant.of Uſurpatlon. 
Do not, dear Sir, ſhe continued, 


young man's political principles, or that 


a violent cavalier only can merit my 
regard; I am impelled by the complex 


ion of the heart: and what ſociety, what | 5 


tenderneſs, what protection ſhall a de- 
fenceleſs woman find in him who feels 


1 
wad 
4 
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nyotthe-moſt awful, calamity, and: pcs 


with that which has wrung the hearts of 
thouſands? He might as well have pro- 
ſaned the remembrance of my ever- 
lamented parents. Three days in the 
year, ſhe added, will I always hold 
ſacred, and clothe my body and ſoul in 
the deepeſt mourning: the dreadful. day 
on which my dear papa was ſlain by 
ruſſians; that too on which por mama 
| chroke her heart, while, i with her dy ing 
aſs; ſhe breathed into my infant boſom 


5 her ſpotleſs foul; and the — 


e eee gen, never eee 
5 In 8 

1 ald not bunt encourage hel 
Ane, -and the obſervances they 
implied; for 1 well knew that a proper 
recollection of paſt afflictions is one of 
the ſtrongeſt incentives to virtue; and 
ſad is the tate of thoſe whoſe m 
bow regent to b e ee vain! 
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2 oddertcok to forbid the viſits 1 bad 


69 
condi tionally promiſed to encourage. 
The young man was greatly chagrined; 
and as an unfeeling heart indicates a 
want of liberality; I was - fearful that 
from a lover, he might become an 
enemy; though I ſaw' no more reafon 
to dread his diſpleaſure, than to court 
his favour. Still 1 had a nne 
Ann miſchief. EL 1 bi ot 


As Margaret; in conſequence of Ek. 
zabeth's marriage, now reſided wholly ; 
at the Manſion, and, inſtead of a pupil, 
became only a friendly viſitor at the 


JJ TTY. 


Rectory; 1 was under the neceſſity of 


(fe receiving ſeveral of the neighbouring 
families, who had prevailed on her to 

partake of their hoſpitable feſtivals; and 
to join in their little Cances. Sir Charles 

Sedley ſeemed on theſe occaſions to 
monopolize the hand of Margaret; and 
ſcarcely any gentleman thought of afking | 
her as a partner, -when it was known' 
that Sir Charles was to be preſent. This 


In 

peculiarity, was ſometimes diſpleaſing to 
Margaret, who was. unwilling, to have 
it ſuppoſed that her heart had yet been 
— in the favour of any one. 


1 Charles Sedley was one of the. 
- moſt accompliſhed men of our time. 


Though ſomewhat inclined to diſſipa- 


tion, it was allowed that his finer feelings 
had never been blunted; while his taſte 
and his urbanities were themes of general 
eulogy. | Though he aſſociated with the 
gay f and the v olatile, and his eve nings: 
were chiefly devoted to conviviality, his 
mornings were moſtly paſſed in his 
library. From Horace, Theocritus, and 
Tibullus, he acquired a taſte for thoſe 
felicities by which their compoſitions are 
diſtinguiſhed ; nom did he court the 
munen. „ d 
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wo man of refined e e and 
4 faſcinating addreſs, could not fail io 
promote ſenſations of eſteem at leaſt in 
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the breaſt. of, an amiable young woman, 

who was a ſtranger tothe preyailing, 
manners of a court, and who had now 
little. chance of ever ſeeing one, ſince 
+ WW the Crown was dempliſhed;; and mur- 
derous vipers crawled. in the Palace of, 
we King. The elegancies, however, 
Lb hich reſult from an education ſupsrs; 

s Wl intended by talte and diſcreuon, Mar- 
2 garet poſſeſſed in a degree that muſt haye 
| excited the particular attention of ſo 
e nice a judge of poliſhed ſociety as Sir 

% Charles Sedley : while her perſonal 
is attradions, greatly enhanced by the 

is! WM moſt unreſerved candour, and the modeſt, 
d freedom of her enlightened conyerlation, 

muſt baye ſecured a certain degree of 

his affection. 

„n 8 demegyour was chaſte and 
majeſtick, indicating a portion of pride 
which ſhe did not poſſeſs; though the 
was perfeRly alivexo, the claims of birth, 
and ; the. conſciouſneſs of. reQitude, 
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Hence none but the truly accompliſhed 
could approach her with that eafe which 
beſpeaks good breeding, and which, ſo 
far from implying familiarity,” is expreſ- 
ſive only of an acknowledged right to 
reciprocal regard: and hence, 1 appre- 
bend, originated Sir Charles's partiali- 
ties, and the deference paid by others to 
1 e and 1 of his nn 
ſions. FOG 3718] 
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; CHAPTER vi. a 
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II he! winter after Gar tige 
| Mr. and Mrs. Willoughby paſſed con 

ſiderable ume with us at the Manfion. 
We had alſo the daughters of our friend, 
the Ranger of Sherwood foreſt; with 
other company; and Sir Charles was a 
frequent viſitor, Our evenitigs were 


often enlivened by the recreation of 
muſick; The harp of Margaret Was 


SD accompanied by ſweet voices; and; the 


chamber organ, * 2 pro- 
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duced its full tide of harmony under the 
ſkilful hand of Mr. Willoughby, I re- 
joiced to obſerve that Sir Charles became 
more and more pleaſed with our parties; 
that he began to give a preference to the 
chaſte and ſimple delights of the Man- 
ſion; and to be enamoured of the virtues, 
when he ſaw them thus perſonified. 


The whole party had engaged to pals 
a week with us in the latter part of the 
Chriſtmas holidays, and we were one 
| night all ſurrounding the fire in che 
„great ante-chamber, liſtening to Mrs. 
Willoughby ſinging a ſoft and plain- 


15 tive Scotch air to Margaret's harp, Sir 
d, Charles leaning over her chair, when 
th our attention was ſuddenly arouſed by a 
8 2 


moſt violent knocking at the hall door. 
It was late, and the night was ſtormy. 
| immediately went down ſtairs, when 
two ſtrangers were announced, whom I 
inſtantly perceived to be willing ſubjeQs 
ol the uſurping Cromwell; I met them 
- 


Xt Wo 
in the hall. One of them was Colonel 
Hacket, a diſtinguiſhed enemy to Roy- 
alty. He firſt addrefſed me, by apolo- 
giſing for the lateneſs of their viſit, — 
looking at. the great clock on the ſtair- 
caſe, which had been protracted, he 
ſaid, by unexpected interruptions. He 


told me, that they were attended by a 


ſmall troop of horſe, and were come to 
take poſſeſſion of the Eſtates of the late 
Sir Gregory, © who,” he added, * had 
oppoſed the work of the Lord, and had 
juſtly fallen a ſacrifice to the evil devices 
of Satan.” —The Colonel little imagined 
how well I agreed to the latter part of 
his remark. 


1 did W I replied, 65 chat the 


orphan daughter of Sir Gregory, vho is 
incapable of ill, would have been per- 


mitted to enjoy her l e 3 


without reſiſtance.” 
His Highneſs; the Proteftor,” be 


anſwered, © has winked at all that has 


tc 
N 
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paſſed, and the Heireſs of Sir Gregory 
ſhould have kept peaceable poſſeſſion, 


| had ſhe not avowed her hatred to the 


righteous government which the Lord 
has eſtabliſhed.” 


Sir,“ ſaid I, „the Heireſs of Sir 


Gregory is not able to Judge of ck 
high matters.“ | 

© Why then,“ he denuniled;" did 
ſhe baniſh from her preſence. the ſon of 
a Family, which has now been taught to 
eſtimate the goodneſs of God, by the 
extirpation of the wicked? Mis e 
knows her ſentiments,” “ 

* The perſon you allude to, I esl 
« had my concurrence to viſit her; but 
the affeQions of young women are not 
to be commanded.” | 

« They ought,” he ſaid, * «to > be made 
ſubſervient to the good ends of godly 
government: and, becauſe of her per- 
verſeneſs, her poſſeſſions are transferred 
to this young man, a friend of righteouſ- 
_ and whom we have diſcovered to 

| E 2 
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be the next heir of the deceaſed. Per- 
adventure, when he hath taken poſſeſſion 
of the lands of Sir Gregory, he may 
eſpouſe his daughter; and this will be 


well pleafing in the eyes of the Lord 


Protector. 
The young man bowed. 
In this,” 1 anſwered, «the. Heireſs 
muſt uſe her own diſcretion: but ſhe 
ought. not,” I added, to be thus 
judged, nor thus deprived of her poſ- 
ſeſſions, before ſhe has done any att to 
deſerve ſuch puniſhment.” 
« His Highneſs,” he replied, «is the 
| beſt judge of that.” . 
gut you do not mean,” 1 ſaid, *to 
drive us forth to night.” 5 
« Aſk Ephraim Hacket, my young 
friend here, who is now lord of the 
e, anſwered the Colonel. 


ff i | Hacket, whoſe habit: and 
. countenance were of the moſt puritani- 
cal caſt 1 had ever beheld, ſaid, ** that 


4 , a” 
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though they came vith an hoſtile power, 


they were no enemies to humanity; and 
the Heireſs and her friends might remain 


till ſhe ſhould determine i in what M to 


proceed. 


2 IT 


 ] was Coe at a loſs how to att: 


but, ſhewing them into a parlour, and 


ordering refreſhments for them, and 
their troop to be provided, I returned 
to the company, and informed them 
of what had bappened. The women all 
burſt into tears, except Magaret, who 
had familiarized her mind to thiseventby 
frequent anticipation. Sir Charles advi= 
ſed that theſe unwelcome viſitors ſhould 


be r 2 6 __ GY 127 15 » 


They. med ruck: 2 farprile A 
the antique ſplendour of the room, which 
was well lighted; and were ſomewhat 


abaſhed on being introduced to ſo large 


and unexpected a company * 


of women. 


1 
= 
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This, Sir,“ ſaid I, preſenting Mar- 
garet to the Colonel, * this is the Hei- 
reſs of Sir Gregory. Look. at her well; 
and tell me if you think ſne is capable of 
any conduct that ſhall injure the general 
weal?—and whether ſhe ought not to 
receive the particular proteQion of the 
laws ?—Surely,'* I continued, it is 
ſufficient that ſhe has been made an 
orphan: why ſhould her Father's princi- 
ples, for which he dared to die, 7 8 46 

the 1 of its n in 6 


«The e ee replied 1 Co- 
lone}, « deems thoſe as enemies to the 
commonwealth who: preſume to harbour 
opinions derogatory to its acknowledged 
righteouſneſs; but much more ſo, when 
they take upon them to arraign its juſtice, 
and ridicule its adminiſtration. The 
age or ſex of the offending parties, is no 
excuſe; ſince the commiſſion of the 
crime is teſtimony ſufficient of the ripe- 


c 


s © © Wwe 


neſs of their — and th rrpinade | 


of their ARS he 


8 . 


Sir Charles . Ware ms 10 
poſſibly be in the nature or principles of 
any juſt government to deprive ſuch an 
orphan of her patrimony z and he looked 
at that ** with the utmoſt tenderneſs. 


Young Hacket ſaid, that it om be 
her own fault if ever ſhe, otherwiſe than 
voluntarily, quitted her native Manſion: 
and I ſaw he contemplated her wil 
aſtoniſhment. UG th 


» 


the purport of Hacket's remark, caſt 


on him an n of arif ane B 


Since 1 dad been 1 5 Bann, Mar 
garet, I obſerved, had changed her 
dreſs, and 1 was alarmed on my return - 
to find her in deep mourning, till I re- 
ay that the midnight _ was 


£4 


Sir Checken who: did ung 3 4 


paſt, and that the morning at hand was 


tie Thirtieth of January. After all the 


company were re-ſeated, and chairs had 
been given to the flrangers, Margaret, 
riſing with inexpreſſible ſweetneſs. and 
dignity, thus . the Colonel: 
PW 
From 108 you on. juſt ſaid, Sir, 

it ſeems that I am accuſed of having 
committed ſome crime againſt the com- 
monwealth. I know not the principles 
of: the commonwealth, and therefore am 
unable to aſcertain, either my guilt; or 
my innocence, It cannot be thought 
| Arrange, that my private * ſentiments 
ſhould, 'in ſome meaſure, be influenced 
by the peculiarity of my fate: and, per- 
baps, I do not reſped as I, ought, a 
government, the eſtabliſhment of which 
robbed me of my parents, and deluged 
my Houſe in blood. RefleQing on what 
| I have thus ſuffered, I am thankful for 
the indulgence of ſo many years reſidence 
on the ſpot that gave me birth; and | : 
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receive rather as a natural reſult of the 
principles of your government, than as 


a conſequence of any act or expreſſion 


of my on. I was taught, Sir, in my 


infancy, to fear God, and to reverence 


the King. I do yet fear God; and I 
venerate the remembrance of the King: 


elſe why, on this fatal morning, am'T 


arrayed in theſe ſables ? Yet I preſume 
not to concern myſelf with the general 
veal. Providence permits the common- 
wealth to be: To command, or to cen. 
ſure the adminiſtration of its publick 
affairs, is beyond my judgment, and 
comes not within the circle of my duties. 
Of the departed King I dare to ſpeak: 
and I muſt love and honour him for 
whom my Father died. In me you be- 
hold the Daughter of the brave Sir. 


Cregory. But tell me, Sir, does a 


dutiful remembrance of the King, and of 
my Father; does my praiſe of their 
virtues, imply ſuch cenſure and abhor- 
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rence of the ruling powers, as that it 
| ſhall be conſtrued into an att of crimi- 
nality? Of what elſe am I accuſed? And 
is it for this only that I am compelled to 
renounce my inheritance, and quit the 
ſpot rendered dear to me by the ſacred 
aſhes of a Father who bled for his King; 
and of a Mother whoſe heart broke for 
the loſs of ſuch a Father? But it is no 
matter: when the oak falls, the acorns 
are ſcattered. I queſtion not the will, 
or the power, of him that ſent you: he 
beſt knows on what they are founded. 
We ſhall not oppoſe authority, ſeeing it 
could not exiſt without permiſſion of a 
greater authority. Put, Sir, confider- 
ing from whom you come, and the gene- 
ral complexion of his mandates, /I am 
bound to thank you for your courteſy, 
You find me ſurrounded by my friends, 
and near the reliques ofmy ever- lamented 
parents, and you drive us not forth with 
inhuman precipitancy. We thank you 
for the bounty of theſe hours of darkneſs. 


£4 


on the day which ſaw 1 King bleed, 
i my pen Mg ret W #1546 An 


The light will ſoon ſhew us our rbad 
into the retreat of obſcurity. 1 am 
ready: and it ĩs a melancholy conſolation 
that this bitter cup is preſſed to my lip 
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She had exerted herſelf too 5 | 
The tears began to fall down her cheeks. 
Mrs. Willoughby aroſe, and Margaret 
reſted her head on her boſom a few 
minutes. Every one was ſilent. She 


raiſed her head again. I vas approuch- 


ing her. Caſting on me a look of great 
expreſſion, ſhe threw her arms about my 
neck, and ſobbed aloud. I would not 
interrupt the tears which I knew muſt 
relieve her; but requeſting" Mrs. Wil- 


loughby and ſome of the ladies preſent 


to follow, I led her to her freffing«room; 
and there len 0. with them," To n 


SAT ©! Te tr 18 
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-Neacediviga 1 * great anterehamber, 


1 found Sir — CO” 
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of a vehement declamation on the tranſ- 
cendant qualities, as he truly called 
them, of the Orphan Heireſs; and 
queſtioning the young man, Ephraim 
Hacket, as to his relationſhip to Sir 
Gregory. The Colonel undertook to 
explain this, and it appeared that young 
HFacket was of an obſcure family; but 
dhat his grandfather, was diſtantly related 
to. the grandfather, of the lady Judith. 
1 knew, indeed, that, in the event of 
Margaret's death, Sir Gregory's family 
would be extinR. |. It ſeems that Crom- 
well often had it in contemplation to give 
this Eſtate to one of his adherents; and 
as young Hacket had particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in ſome dark tranſaQions 
of. that arch-hypocrite, it was thought 
fit to make inquiries reſpecting his family, 
and to ſee whether he had /pretenſions 
to the property of any of the King's 

| friends ; and this ſmall grain of affinity 

| 10:the lady Judith was thought ſufficient, 
 Ithe- balance. of Rebellion, to weigh 


down the. ponderows claims of an only 
abe DO en nge 
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1 8 that we ſhould retire, pear 


ordered beds for the ſtrangers... I deſired 
Matthew to acquaint the reſt of the ſer- 
vants.that. they muſt prepare to leave the 

Houſe early in the morning. Letitia 
conveyed the ſame notice to the women: 
ſo that I believe few of them went to 
reſt. I called on Margaret in her dreſ- 
ing - room. She looked pale and penſive. 
I endeavoured to conſole her. It was 
difficult to ſuggeſt any topick of conſo- 
lation that was not already preſent to 
a comprehenſion like her's. Sbe bad 
turned every thing in her mind, ſhe ſaid; 
but her heart foreboded that ſhe ſhould 
never more ſleep in the Manſion. 1 
entreated her to retire. She ſaid Letitia 
and herſelf had much to do, and ſhould 
not ſleep; and ſhe hoped that I would 
be ready to depart early in the morning; 
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* murderous looking men” again. For 
my own part, I had little to do to make 
ready, having long ſince conveyed all 
the portable treaſures of the ane, Wo 


00 ni at 554-3 


I paſſed Aa ———— 
taking an affectionate farewell of many 


inanimate things, which long cuſtom had 
endeared to me. We all have our 
weaknefles, and local attachments of this 
kind: 1 pity the man that has not. My 
poor dog, as if impelled by an inſtinctive 
dread of being left behind, never quitted 
me. At length the day appeared. The 

ſnow which had fallen in the night, 
enabled us to ſee earlier than we expected. 
I heard Margaret's bell; and I found all 
the ſeryants ready; old Matthew, with 
tears in his eyes, offering me ſome coffee; 
aſſuring me, that ee e had 
| en. ſome an hour an” 


/ 


| ve Willoughby, ond all the female 


= 
viſitors, Sir Charles, Mr. Willoughby, 
and myſelf met in one of the-parlours, 
where we took ſome of Matthew's coffee; 
Sir Charles entreating us all to go to his 
Houſe; and I inſiſting on our proceed» 
ing to the Redtory. Nevertheleſs, I 
ſaid, I left it to Margaret, who preſenily 
joined us, and, with apparent cheerful- 
neſs, aſſured Sir Charles, that ſhe would 
ſoon return his vifit: but nothing leſs 
than the moſt direcalamity, ſhe obſerved, 
could make her profane ſo ſacred a faſt 
as ſhe ſhould always derethe: n | 
| Man ft | ule 


| We went FLOSS into 10 hall, un 
all the ſervants were in waiting, except 
my man, Francis, hom I had directed 


to remain behind, partly for the accom 


modation of the Hackets, and partly for 


the ſake of information of their proceed. 


ings. The cavalcade of the carriages 
and ſingle horſes being formed, we were 
making the beſt of our way through the 
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courts, when we were called upon by 
the troop of horſe to halt; for that no 
outer gates, without the Colonel's order; 
at the ſame / time they preſented their 
muſquets. This terrified Margaret, who 
faid to me, © Vou ſee, Sir, they will not 
be content without my life.“ 
Fear not,“ I replied; — W 
not commit ſo arb att.“ 
i ieee cl N 
Sir ee — 0 car- 
Fares drew his ſword, declaring, * that 
nothing earthly ſhould moleſt her, that 
e not * come — = __ 
ks 7 LAY SRC} 4110 $4 
1 UE” e the Houſe, with intent 
to to ſend F rancis up ſtairs to the Colonel, 
but was prevented by the appearance of 
young Hacket. He was ſure, be ſaid, 
_ that no impediment: was intended; and 
proceeded with me through the courts: 
Having ordered the troop to wheel off, i 
he went to expreſs his ſurprife and regret 


A 


at the departure of Margaret ſo early: 

entreating her to return, and 8 
of the Houſe en as ſhe Mee 

at nen how 

Sir Charles ſaid, * lady was too 

much agitated to be ſpoken to by che 


man who compelled her e and 


deſired him to withdraw. W 


Hacket replied; that bes bad med 
— to make, to vhich ſne might 


poſſibly be induced to liſten: and if ſhe. 


vould not continue longer at the Man- 
ſion, he requeſted e. to attend 
her in her retreet. 9 

« Young man,” ſaid . — 4 
was now conſiderably recovered, © what- 
ever you. may. have to communicate, 
muſt be done through the medium of: 
my beſt friend, my true protector, 
pointing to me: © it depends on his diſ- 


cretion whether you be permitted to 
viſit us in an affliction reſulting from the 


tyranny of your conduct, and the flagi- 
tioulneſs of your principles. Perhaps, 


ſhe added, * you may be fatisfied with 
the poſſeſſion of my inheritance, without 
invading my peace. Let us now depart. 
You NO hear from my guardian 1 in bows 
time.“ 


We travelled about three miles, when 
the road branched out in different direc- 
tions, and we divided: Sir Charles taking 
the young women in his coach to Sher. 
wood foreſt; whilſt Margaret, in her 
carriage with Mrs. Willoughby and the 
maid ſervants, took the road for the 
| ReQtory ; Mr. Willoughby, myſelf, and 

the men fervants following on horſeback. 
The aſtoniſhment which our appearance 

excited in Mr. and Mrs. Evelyn, was 
ſoon loft in the kindeft reception, and 
the'moſt heartfelt embraces. 
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© CHAPTER VII. 


MarcGaregt ſpeedily, found herſelf 
comparatively happy in the aſylum. of 
the ReQory; except, that ſhe ſome- 
times entertained what I conceived to 
be groundleſs. apprehenſions reſpeQing 
her perſonal ſafety; and ber colour tle 
I Ia frogs Rig 


Ae eee 
Francis, my ſervant, with a letter of 
thanks to me, and an epiſtle, contain- 
ing a proffer of marriage, to Margaret. 
Itwas couched in that hypocritical jargon 
which diſgraced the converſation of thoſe 
who violated every moral duty, and 
committed murder, in the name of the 
Almighty.. Margaret could ſcarcely 
refrain giving utterance to her indig- 
nation. But I adviſed that we ſhould 


| 
| . 
| 
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rather avoid coming to any explicit 


declaration, or avowed rupture, leſt the 
malignity of Hacket ſhould generate any 
new calamity; bearing in my recollec- 
tion the conſequence of the peremptory 


refuſal to ſee the young man whoſe viſits 


Thad engaged to countenance; and well 
convinced of the extreme folly of wan- 
tonly making an enemy. I therefore 
wrote an anſwer to Hacket, ſtating; the 
particular prejudice that muſt neceſſarily 
exiſt againſt him in the mind of Marga- 
ret, whoſe misfortunes ſeemed to have 
left little room in her heart for any con- 
fiderations but thoſe of ſorrow. That 
it was, nevertheleſs, impoſſible to foreſee 
what might reſult from time; nor what 
might be the conſequence of reiterated 
atts of kindneſs, and future approxima- 
tion of principle. That he might oblige 
Margaret in various particulars, which 1 
would hereafter communicate; and that, 
in the mean time, I left it to his diſcre- - 
tian: to adopt ſuch a conduct as ſhou 


* 
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tend to diminiſh prejudice, and en 
eſteem. | 


Having ſettled himſelf in the 150 
poſſeſſion of the Manſion, young Hacket, 
ve found, began to affect an oſtentati- 
tous diſplay of hoſpitality, and to court 
the acquaintance of his neighbours, ſome 
of whom, knowing him to have a certain 
degree of influence with the Uſurper, 
aſſociated with him, uniting inthe ſports 
of the fieid, to which he pretended great 
partiality. A change ſo. important in 
his circumſtances, had wrought ſome 
change in his manners; and, except in 
the cant of his ſeQ, he had dropped much 
of his formal ſtiffneſs,” and puritanical 
grimace. He ſometimes. called at the 
Rectory, but Margaret would never 
receive him alone. The'civility, how- 
ever, which he experienced, and his 
being permitted to ſee her in the company 


of the family, appeared to give him ſome 
latisfadion; and we had reaſon to believe 


— 


that he NO the purport of my letter 


; to him. 


| Meanwhile, the aſſidious attentions of 
Sir Charles Sedley were continued' to 
Margaret, notwithſtanding the loſs of 
her Eſtates; and he was totally unac- 
quainted with the fact of her perſonal 
property being upwards of Fifteen thou- 
ſand pounds, excluſive of her jewels. 
Hence thoſe attentions began to have 
more than ordinary weight with Mar- 
garet, and I fancied I ſaw the ſweet buds 
_ of affeQtion ſpringing from the we of 
is pen prod 


Sie Charles, however, Hind: not 10 
n any expreſs declaration of bis 
attachment. We knew nothing of the 
ſentiments of his heart, with reſpett to 
Margaret, but what was to be gathered 
from inference. One evening, in the 
month of Auguſt, after we had taken up 


our abode at the ReQory, Sir Charles 
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and I returning from a ride through his 
park, I was ſpeaking of the beauty of 
the ſcenery, and of the judicious im- 
provements he had made in ſome of his 
grounds, when he interrupted. me with 
a ſigh, obſerving, that his father's in- 
volvements, and his own follies had left 
him little more than a nominal title to at 
leaſt a third part of his Eſtates, . And 
having ſaid thus much,” added Sir 
Charles, permit me to apologize for 
an apparent omiſſion of candour in my 


conduct towards your amiable ward. I 


adore her perſon, and I venerate ber 
virtues. But whilſt ſhe was in poſſeſſion 
of a fortune ſo much ſuperior to my own, 
I forbore ſoliciting her hand, leſt it 
ſhould be thought. my principal object 
was the emancipation of my own Eſtates; 
and yet my heart would not permit me 
to ſmother its emotions: and my con- 
duQ, I am aware, muſt have carried 
with it a tacit demonſtration of my affec 


on. She has been robbed of thoſe 


— 


LY 


unlikely that ſhe may be induced ta 


9 — 


poſſeſſions which, under my eircum- 


| ances, ſealed my lips; without being 


i ſe to filence the clamours of my heart: 


and 1 think T. may now preſume, "without 
incurring the imputation of ſelfiſhneſs, 


to declare what my tongue has hitherto 
refuſed to communicate; eſpecially if 
your ſentiments, my dear Sir, ſhould 
not prove unfavourable to my wiſhes.” 
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Vour ingenuouſneſs, Sir Charles,” 
I replied, demands, and has, my 
warmeſt eſteem: nor can I be otherwiſe 


than friendly to ſuch generoſity of ſenti- 


ment, graced by ſuch candour. For- 


tunately, we have to do with one whoſe 


mind is not leſs open, and whoſe heart 
is not leſs ſincere. Margaret is above 


all artifice. I have never aſked, nor 


has ſhe ever ſuggeſted to me, the ſenti- 


ments of her breaſt, as to its tender 
regards. But we muſt not forget that ſhe 


has great nobleneſs of ſoul; and it is not 


5 
1 
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_ reje& your offers on the very principle 
which heretofore forbade you to avow 
your affeAion. Margaret will not fait 
to remember, that ſhe is now an Orphan, 
and not an Heireſs. But ſhe will alſo 


recolle@ the diſintereſtedneſs of your 


preſent conduct, when ſhe is certain that 
you ſeek her for herſelf alone. How- 


ever, Sir Charles,” added I, ſmiling; 


«you muſt be conſcious that. you are 
ſacrificing diſcretion to gallantry,” | 


*I am aware,” anſwered Sir Charles, 
« that I am warring with the vulgar diſs 
cretion of the world: but, in my eſti- 
mation, the forming an union with your 
accompliſhed ward, is wedding Diſcre- 
tion herſelf, enriched with all the other 


- virtues; and with her, 1 am not lefs 


aſſured of perſonal happineſs, than of 

future proſperity, —With reſpe& to the 

loſs of her Eſtates,” continued Sir 

Charles, © it may, perhaps, prove only 

a temporary inconvenience; I do not; 
ak n 
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however, build the leaſt upon that; nor 
am I at all influenced by any ſuch con- 
ſideration, It is a matter of mere chance: 
but I cannot help thinking this deteſtable 
Uſurper muſt tumble. The private 
withes of the People are certainly in 
favour of the reſtoration of monarchy; 
in which caſe, I am perſuaded, there 
would alſo be a reſtoration of print 


property.“ 


| «] am not” 1 replied, * without 
ſimilar hopes. The trappings of Hypo- 
criſy muſt in time drop off. It cannot 
be long ere the people will diſcover the 
nakedneſs of their rulers. Our preſent 
ſtate is not ſo bad, as if, inſtead, of 
aſſuming an appearance of exceſſive 
righteouſneſs, all ſenſe of religion were 
baniſhed from among us, Our evils, 
at preſent, are partial. Hypocriſy is 
ſooner cured than Inſidelity. Let us but 
guard againſt the contrary extreme, and 
1 thall do well, Even * 


with all its horrors, is yet leſs dreadful 
than atheiſm. Though ſuperſtition de- 
mands its victims, it does not extermi- 


nate all principle. But atheiſm pulls 
down the pillars of Heaven, blots out 


the ſun, and buries all in hopeleſs rain, 


ls atheiſm rare? Alas, ſuperſtition itſelf 


leads to it: unworthy notions of the 
Deity generate it, Infidelity is its pio- 
neer; and the man who rejeas the 
revelation of his God, has half denied 
his exiſtence, If a nation, involved in 
the darkneſs of Popery, were to became 
enlightened by the tremendous glare of + 

atheiſm, they would,” however poliſhed, 
degenerate into barbarous ferocity, def. 
titute of all national, all individual prins 
ciple. To the ſanguinary enormities of 
the Goths, they would add the imperial 
cruelties of Rome. They would be 
bound by no laws; they would be re- 
ſtrained by no fears: for would any 
thing ſacred be left among them? Like 
the giants of old, they would war — 
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gods and men. They would *eat the 
bread of wickedneſs, and drink the wine - 
of violence“. If they were a numerous 
people, they would ſeek 0 ſubj ugate 
the world: and, under pretence of 
extirpating partial tyrannies, would erett 
a throne ofuniverſal deſpotiſm, c cemented 
by the blood of millions: for it is the 
pride of vice, and was the firſt deluſion 
of Satan, to act as the champion of Free- 
dom; and to find in the number of her 
followers an apology for her crimes. Yet 
Providence would not permit this extent 
of evil, without educing much good; 
for there is nothing man can do, how- 
ever atrocious, that He cannot render 
ſalutary. This alarming power would 
become an inſtrument in his hand, for 
demoliſhing prevalent ſuperſtitions, and 
correQing national vices. It would be 
uſed as an avenging ſcourge. A learned 
Prelate, and a worthy friend of mine, 


a 


Solomon. 
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whoſe writings ſhall comfort and enligh- 
ten future times“, has juſtly remarked, 
that when the Almighty would ſeverely 
puniſh wicked men, he delivers them 


into the power of men as wicked as 


themſelves; and the ſum of their miſery 
cannot then be exceeded, Happy is it 
for our country, Sir Charles, that we 
got rid of the errors of Popery, without 
plunging into the abyſs of atheiſm: and 
I truſt that our preſent religious and 
political darkneſs will be diſpelled, in 
God's due time, by means favourable 
to the rights of conſcience, and the re- 


cltabliſhment of rational juſtice, and 


ge: ere eg, 


J was glad to find Sir Charles con- 
curring with me in theſe ſentiments; and 
we indulged the pleaſing hope of ſeeing 


better days. —Revertihg to what he had 
molt at heart, he ſaid he would * 


«ia Jeremy Taylor, Cluplainto Chek 
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much on my influence with Margaret, 
and would loſe no opportunity of ſoli- 
citing her attention, 


His explanation gave me great ſatiſ- 
faction, as I believed Margaret felt an 
encreaſed eſteem for Sir Charles, whoſe 
ſilence on the ſubze& of an evident, and 
a very laudable attachment, bad always 
appeared to me rather myſterious; and, 
in all human tranſaQions, 1 am not leſs 
an enemy to myſtery than to deception: 
indeed, the latter is generally the off- 
fpring of the former, I now conſoled 
myſelf with the proſpett of a happy ter- 
mination of my guardianſhip; exulting 
in the pleaſure I ſhould give and receive, 
in delivering to Sir Charles, before my- 
friend Willoughby, a conſiderable for- 
tune, of which he had not the leaſt know- 
ledge, with a woman whoſe ſociety was 

invaluable, and the exquiſite beauty of 
| whoſe perſon was ſomewhat typical of 
| the celeſtial complexion of her mind. 


. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tux ſtill ſmall voice of conſcience 
had, for ſome time, began'to whiſper 
fearful things in the ear of Cromwell. 
He now felt how galling is che weight of 
power ill acquired. He avoided the 
ſcrutiny of every eye, leſt human pene- 
tration ſhould diſcover that he was now 
weak as well as wicked. In every hand 
he dreaded the aſſaſſin's dagger. The 
ludden ſtep of a ſtranger filled him with 
terror, The image of the murdered 
King was always before him. He ſeldom 
ſlept twice in the ſame room, never long, 
in the ſame houſe. Under his garments 
he conſtantly wore armour; and always 
concealed loaded piſtols: beneath his 
horny pillow. His painful anxiety for 
his perſonal ſafety was not leſs than his 
unwearied vigilance in publick affairs. 


r. 4. 


Suſpicious in the extreme, he was often 
at the gates of both his friends and his 
enemies when they leaſt expected him. 
That he might enjoy the repoſe of a few 
hours in perfeQ ſecurity, his unlooked- 
for viſits were frequently noQurnal. 
After a ſwift journey, and a flight repaſt, 
he would retire to reſt; and, aſſured. of 
his ſafety, would ſometimes fink into a 
temporary forgetfulneſs of his e and 
his erimes. N 2 


— 


11 ig that Gti which I paſſed 
with Sir Charles, that Cromwell paid a 
ſudden viſit to young Hacket; and the 

- hoſpitable doors of the loyal Sir Gregory 
were thrown open to receive the Uſurper. 
He immediately inquired of Hacket for 
the miſtreſs of the Manſion, and was 
aſtoniſhed, as well as ſomewhat indig- 
| nant, at finding the Heireſs of Sir Gre- 

gory had not yet enn hand af 
Hacket. N Mi 
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They paſſed many hours in cloſe re- 
tirement, and deep converſation. It 
was near Two in the morning, when a 
ſervant carried lights up the grand ſtait- 
caſe, the man of blood following. He 
had ſat buttoned up all the evening. As 
he was going up the ſtairs, he flung his 
long cloak open, and the attendant, 
turning his head in paſſing through the 
great gallery, trembled when the glitter- 
ing armour of the Lord Protector flaſhed 
upon him. He haſtened into the apart- 


ment allotted him; and, taking the lights 


from the ſervant, ſullenly er ce. 
ay and locked it. 5 


He threw off his cloak; but, ads 
ing to a cuſtom ſuggeſted by the natural 
fears and ſuſpicions of guilt, he kept on 
his armour till he had ſearched every 
part of the room; and it was not long 
before he rang the bell with great vio- 
lence. The ſervant returned, knocking 
at the door. Who waits there? was 
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aſked from within. © The ſervant who 
had juſt now the honour to attend your 
Highneſs,” was anſwered from without. 
«Send Hacket to me inſtantly,” faid 
Cromwell. The ſervant replied, © He 


_ ; by this time, in bed, your Highneſs.” 


— * Tis no matter, let him be called; 
let him come, and that e was 


The attendantflew, and young Hacker 
ſoon appeared before the door, which 
was then thrown open, preſenting the 
armed Uſurper, with a terrifick ſcowl 
upon his brow. © What is your High- 
neſs's pleaſure?” demanded Hacket. 
Cromwell, throwing to the door, took 
him by the hand, and leading him up to 
. the fire place, ſaid, «© You ſhould not 
have brought me hither, Hacket. Look 
over this chimney- piece, do not you 
know that pifture ??—* No, Sir,” 
anſwered Hacket. Why,” reſumed 
Cromwell, chat is the portrait of Charles 


—_— 
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Stewart while he was yet A boy. See, 
how he looks at us, as if he knew us!” 

— Sir,” replied” Hacket, I will 
remove it. — Remove it!” re- eehoed 
Cromwell; . deſtroy it!” We have de- 


moliſhed the ſubſtance; tet' not theſe 


ſhadows annoy us. Lead on, Sir: ſhew 
another apartment; I Hke not this.“ 
Hacket called to the ſervant, and they 
proceeded to another room, which was 
approved of: Let'me be called early,” | 
ſaid Cromwell, diſmiſfing Hacket; 
«and as to this Heireſs, do as I have 


 faid,” —He again faſtened his Wor. and and 


betook himfelf to reſt. 


When J returned to the Retry the 
next day, having ſtaid all night at Sir 


Charles's, I was alarmed to find my ten- 


der Margaret indiſpoſed. O Sirt** . 
ſhe ſaid, 1 rejoice that you! are come: 
for though I am not in, 1 am not well 
* to be without * ande Sar | 


BY 
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* my fein nn, wa heart's 
dear friend.” 

„Why, my n 1 aſked, «do 
I find you thus wan and faintly?? _ 
am almoſt aſhamed,” ſhe replied, 
«to tell you. But I inherit my mama's 
ſuperſtitions, and: laſt night a dream 
affected me exceedingly. Indeed I ſel. 
dom notice dreams: but they ſometimes 
make impreſſions that are not eaſily 
effaced.— After wandering in pleaſing 
viſion, through the Manſion and its de- 
lightful gardens, imagination led me into 
fields waving with corn, terminated by 
the inviting ſhade of a beautiful grove, 
which I ſhould have entered by paſſing 
through a+ flowery dell, had not my 
»viſionary progreſs been oppoſed by the 


ſudden and terrifying appearance of that 

| hideous monſter, the Uſurper, offering 
me the hand of the wretch who is riating | 
in my Father's poſſeſſions. The fight, 
though but in a dream, of this miſcreant 
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Cromwell, threw me into a ſhrieking 
agony, which awoke me. I dreaded to 
ſleep again; and a flight fever has ſince 
united with a depreſſion of ſpirits, 0 
reduce , en 
mes: 

1 cannot,” I aid, an; my 
dear Margaret with ſuperſtition in this 
inſtance. Dreams are not only involan- 
tary, but often frightful. The infant 
and the philoſopher are alike ſubjett to 
their influence, and alike e 10 
their cauſe.“ 


« But are they not,” aſked Margaret, 3 


« ſometimes ſent as preſages of events, 
or direttions for conduct, even in theſe 
times? We are certain they have been | 
heretofore.” ; 

« There are doubtleſs,” 1 ande 
« dreams. that demand particular notice, 
_ eſpecially when, under peculiar and re- 
markable circumſtances, their obſerv- 
ance is enjoined by repitition. Of this 
we have had various authenticated inſtan- 
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ces, whereby murders have been diſco- 
vered, or great calamities prevented. 
But it is well ſaid by a wiſe writer“, 
Whoſo regardeth dreams, is like him 8 
that catcheth at a ſhadow, and follow- 
eth after the wind. If they be not ſent 
from the Moſt High in hy viſitation, 
«ſet not thy heart upon them.“ One 
thing ſeems certain, that they indicate We 
moren of the ſou. 

Indeed, Sir, obſerved Nlarggafet 
_ *they'intimate a near connexion between 
this world and the next: they ſeem to 
remove the barrier between Earth and 
Heaven. Angels defcended into Para- 
diſe; and * winged dreams,” which even 
heatheniſm, and the prince of heathen 
poets, allow to be inſpiredt,” yet con- 
rinue'to pay us nightly viſitations.” 

It is not ſurpriſing,” I faid, con- 
gde their regs origin, and the 


Phe Author of Ecclefiafticus. 
e Dreams deſcend from Jove. ones. 
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unſpeakable wonders they perform, that 
they ſhould ſtrengthen faith in the Firſt 
Great Cauſe of all things, and entirely 
ſubvert the philoſophy of materialiſm. 
While theſe ſupernatural ſhadows form 
adamantine ſtumbling- blocks to Lucre- 
tius, they almoſt abaſhi the ſlagitious 
impudence of modern unbeliefſ. That 
they ſhould alſo create fuperſtitions 

among the ignorant, is more lamentable 
than aſtoniſhing.— But fear not, my dear 
Margaret, I added; © neither dreams, 
nor viſions, nor the ſpirits that -admi- 
niſter them, are permitted to bring evil 
to the innocent. Reſume thy native 
cheerfulneſs: leave it to the gui of 
Cromwell to convert dreadful ſhadows 
into realities, and anticipate in viſion 
the puniſhments min — : 

are his due.“ rierten ; 


Fx! 


ue and dire. bee 
purpoſed viſiting their daughter ; and 
Margaret and myſelf now agreed to 
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on a ſerene autumnal morning. We 
neceſſarily paſſed at a ſmall diſtance 
from the Manſion. It was with a melan- 
choly emotion that we beheld the ſmoke 
from its ancient chimnies, riſing in ſoft 
blue clouds among the high trees, under 
which we had ſo often repoſed. Marga- 
ret ſhed a paſſing tear, as I ordered the 
coach to be driven faſter. We vere not 
a little ſurpriſed at being accoſted by 
young Hacket on horſeback. He 
aſſumed an air of urbanity, and civilly 
' reproached us for paſſing without calling; 

— Margaret that .ſhe might always 
command the Manſion. I really was 
coming,” he faid, to call upon you: 
my Lord Protector has been with me, 
and has properly remarked, chat if you 
do not chooſe to reſide at the Manſion, 
you may like to be in poſſeſſion of ſome 
of the pictures, which ſeem to be chiefly 


+ family pieces. I entreat you, therefore, 


to call, and ſelett what you think fit. 
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1 was not diſpleaſed with this interrup- 
tion: — Hacketwas! Ons and 
we —_ on „d init 
Þ | HY 

Our eviſitt to Mr. al Mrs. — 
had been of ſhort duration, before we 


had the company of Sir Charles Sedley. 


I had imparted to Margaret what had 
paſſed between Sir Charles and myſelf 
at our laſt meeting. His ſolicitations 
became very ardent, and Margaret found 


herſelf under the neceſſity of deciding., 


She referred herſelf to me: you, deareſt 


friend, ſhe ſaid, are beſt. e N 


determine what I ought to do.“ | 
This,“ I anſwered, is not ſo wk 


a deciſion of prudence, or of propriety, 


as of the heart: my dear Margaret beſt 


can tell its dictates. Sir Charles's worth 
is unqueſtioned; and his ignorance of 


your n renders his — 
undoubted.” 


4 ne the Jun 2 «that my 


partiality in favour of Sir Charles, has 


\ 


—_ 
been conſiderably ſtrengthened by this 
occurrence. But will it not carry with 
it an ungracious appearance, that the 
Orphan ſhall accept what the Hewels 
apparently rejected? 


«© That appearance,” TI obſerved, 


-M will have but a ſhort continuance; and 
will be agreeably diſſipated by your pre- 
ſenting to him a proviſion which will 


greatly exceed what is requiſite to diſin- 


eumber his poſſeſſions, This 1 ſhall 
enable you to do immediately on your 
nuptials taking place: and my Margaret 
mall in all things prove herſelf the true 
daughter of the excellent Sir Gregory. 


CHAPTER IX, a. pie 


a this en viſie to Mr. and Mrs. 
Willoughby, we formed a delightful 
circle of domeſtick happineſs. Our days 


paſſed in ſuch rural diverſions as the ſea- = 
ſon furniſhed, and our evening amuſe- 


W richly varied by the deleQa- 
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ble charms of mulick. Mr. Willough- 
by's {kill I have before noticed. In 
Margaret's harp we had another 2 
lyre; and the captivating ſtrains of 
Miriam in the ſweet voice of Elizabeth. 
It was at one of theſe evening paſ- 
times, when we had additional company, 
and Sir Charles having ſung to Marga- 
ret's harp, the ſonnet of a lover, entreai- 
ing his miſtreſs to fix the time for their 
union, that, without previouſly intimat- 


ing my -intention;:4--z00k-the hands of 


Sir Charles and Margaret, and elevating 
them, exclaimed,” 4 I thus certify that 
theſe hands, ſhall be joined in holy 
union, this day month.“ — Margaret 
broke from us, and hid her burning 
bluſhesin Mrs. Evelyn's boſom, where 
ſhe was tenderly beloved, and warmly 
embraced; while Sir Charles, who knew 

not that had ſo far been his advocate 
as to obtain the tacit conſent of my ward | 
was at once confounded with joy and 
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ſurpriſe. Sir, cried he, embracing 
me, „you are a good and holy man; 
and, whatever be the ſource of your 
inſpiration, I bleſs you for this divine 


promiſe, which I know you will tee 
fulfilled. ” 


He wen flew to Margaret, who was 
Wag the congratulations of her 
friend, Elizabeth, and the reſt of the 
ladies; while Mr. Willoughby, oppor- 
tunely enough, drowned the confuſion 


of the parties, and all further compli- 


ments, in a lively Hymeneal air, which 
he gave with appropriate force and ex- 
preſſion on the full organ; after which, 
a dance concluded the hilarity of the 
happieſt evening I had known for many 


years, and which I regarded as the even- 
ing of a ſabbath that was to terminate all 


my cares, and give me that ſerene hap- 
pineſs which bleſſes the decline of life; 
by the reflected e of —_ we 
love. | 
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Margaret, the next morning, tenderly 
reproached me, forhaving thus ſurpriſed - 
her. Sir Charles reiterated his acknow- 
ledgments; not, however, -without a 
gentle reproof for having fixed the date 
of his happineſs at ſo long a period. 1 
engaged Mr. Evelyn to perform the holy 
ceremony at the appointed time; while 


I undertook to give away the hand of 
n | 


It was with Arpt r 
ſew days afterwards, that ſhe intimated 
to me a wiſh that the union might take 
place in the chapel of the Manſion; at 
the altar before which, I had joined the 
hands of Sir Gregory and lady Judith. 

—* The civility of this man, Hacket, 
reſpecting the pictures,“ ſhe obſerved, 
* gives ſome promiſe of compliance with 
ſo reaſonable a requeſt: and I ſhould- 
undoubtedly feel greater happineſs in 
the union, if that ſpot ſanctions it.? 

«We will certainly try,“ I replied; 
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to evo this point, though it 
appears to me full of difficulty : for we 
muſt not only treat him, in return, with 
forced civility + but we muſt remember, 
that he pretends a paſſion, which I am 
perſuaded he is incapable of feeling for 
any woman; and he hopes to eſtabliſh 
his right to Sir Gregory's Eſtates by that 
union with you, which he has more tha a 
once ſolicited. 

« Indeed, Sir,” anſwered Maple 

« the latter difficulty had quite eſcaped 
my recolleQion : but, poſſibly, ſome 
propolition might be made to his ava- | 
rice, that ſhould fubdue _ ether pre- 
tenſions “. 
41 underſtand you, dear child,” I 
ſaid : **we will conſult Sir Charles and 
Mr. Evelyn, and take ſuch Reps a. as 
oe un ms: ee 

| Theſe matters were Wn at mm 
among us, and it was determined, chat, 


previous to our departure from Mr. 


us 
Willoughby's, a ſervant ſhould be ſent 
to Hacket, with a meſſage to ſay, that 
Margaret, with Mr. and Mrs. Evelyn, 
would paſs a day at the Manſion on 
their return to the ReQory, to ialpet 
the pidures, in conſequence of the offer 
which had been made, and to mark ſuch 
as the Heireſs might be deſirous of re- 
moving: and that propoſitions reſpeQ- 
ing the uſe of the chapel, and other cir» 
cumſtances, ſhould be made, or with. 
held, as the temper or behaviour of 
Hacket might adminiſter * | 


The Wb e of Mex. Willoughby" 
was always obſerved by her huſband, as 
a little feſtival, and he uſually gave 2 
dinner on the occaſion. Though the 
time fixed for our departure was arrived, 
ve willingly poſtponed our return a fe 
days, to be preſent, and had the ſatiſ. 
faction of meeting ſome amiable! and 
diſtinguiſhed charaQers. But , among 
the reſt, came a certain nobleman, bo 
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had lately rendered himſelf conſpicuous 
by the avowal of principles, which ſome 
admired as philoſophical, © and others 
condemned as profane. Before dinner, 
his lordſhip was particular in his atten- 
tions to Margaret, and contrived to be 
ſeated near to her at the table. The 
objeR of his wit, and the tenor of his 
converſation, before dinner, he conti- 
nued at it, and this was, principally, 
x lively ridicule of ſacred ſubjefts, 

which he endeavoured to render pleaſant 
by that flippancy of repartee which ridi- 
cule ſo eaſily and ſo copiouſly furniſhes. 
IJ obſerved the complexion of Margaret 
fometimes tinctuted with the crimſon of 
indignation; and ſometimes her 11 
wes on kim widh an. 


Mr. 8 was — e e 
gie, and overheard a part of the diſ- 
courſe: Margaret caſt on him a look of 
diſtreſs, on which Mr. Evelyn ſaid, 

Indeed, my lord, 1 muſt not permit 


” my 6 v- 


, 
it 
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permit your vit to ſubvert my pupils 
principles: and I am ſure your lordſhip: 
can find topicks. of diſcourſe inkaeely 
more acceptable to a young lady.” 
O Sir,“ replied his lordſhip, 22 
[ leave to Sir Charles Sedley; 


directed his converſation to another 7 


ſon, and another occaſion.” dad: 
4 362 

After an various ae were 
formed for walking in the gardens. 
Having been there ſome time, and leay= 
ing Sir Charles and Margaret, with 
whom Lhadwalked, in an arbour, chance 


brought his lordſhip and me into the 


ſame avenue, and we joined in conver- 
ſation. He obſerved to me, that Mr. 
Evelyn had taken him up rather ſhortly: 
at dinner: but, perhaps, he added, 
he thought it his duty as a prieſt.. 
©] am a prieſt too, ſaid I; ut I 
ſhould not have taken up. the matter a 
whit ſooner as a prieſt than as a man: 
for, with ſubmiſſion, I conceive your! 
| te | 
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lordſhip" s.opinions are not very italy 
to che human race. 

„And, with ſubmiſſion,” ee 
his lordſhip; «you know, Sir, that your 
private motives for oppoſing them, are 
not leſs potent than your given reaſons, 
But, ſurely, he cannot be unfriendly to 
the human race, who ſhall releaſe it from 
the ſhackles of ſuperſtition.“ 

«True, my lord,” I replied: * but 
if you cannot bruſh away the cobwebs 
_ that infeſt the architeQure, without de- 
froying the temple, where are we then? 
Who will thank you to defend his houſe 
from- robbers, by ſetting it on fire? I 
am not, I continued, © unacquainted 
with your lordſhip's principles, nor the 
fources whence they are drawn. I am 
Vell aware that the bad lives of ſome of 
the miniſters of religion, and the general 
hypocriſy of the times, are favourable 
to your cauſe. I lament it exceedingly. 
But, my lord, the little true religion we 
have leſt, is far better than none. And 
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it is not becauſe Lama prieſt, that I ven- 
ture to ſay, even ſuperſtition, which 
gives to its God terror without mercy, 
is ſtil] better than Naber — | 
us no God at all)... 
_ «Pardon me, Sir,“ ſaid his lordſhipy 
e do not rob you of your God: we 
clothe him in brighter majeſty; and 
think too meanly of ourſelves to ſuppoſe 
buman nature — 1 m mou 
fo great a Being“. ine 

I know your 1ordſhip's! drift,” 1 
anſwered: and does the pride of phi- 
loſophy condeſcend to veil itſelf in the 
garb of humility? Is there, then, no 
revelation, becaule God is in Heaven,. 
and we are upon Earth? I thought his 
voice was heard even in the depths of 
Hell; I aſk your lordſhip's pardon: | 
Hell, 1 believe, is not in the geography 
of your ereed. His lordſhip ſmiled; 
gut,“ added I, „your lordſhip is 
not, perhaps, aware of the conſequences 
reſulting from an'umbelicf in — 

0 2 | 5 
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ariſing from this puny; and-this falſe 
_ concluſion, that as finite cannot com- 
prehend infinity, ſo infinity diſdains to 
notice what is finite: a poſition which, 
however ridiculous, is the footſtool of 
your philoſophy, involving in it che de- 
ſtruction of all religion. Vou cannot 
rationally account for the creation of 
any thing without allowing the exiſtence 
of a ſupreme creator: otherwiſe. you 
would gladly relieve" yourſelves from 
even this particle of faith, and give to 
the chimera, Chance, the powers of a 
God. Some few madmen, indeed, con- 
tend for this monſtrous abſurdity; and 
the fool hath INT II 2 

en n | 


| lt is ben credit to your « philoſophy 
that you allow a Deity. But here you 
top. The worlds and the creatures he 
made, are beneath bis attention, The 
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of Omnipotence, who; having given us ; 
a ſenſe of good and evil, bas limited our - 
felicities io our purſuit of the former; ' 

- while all our infelicities expire in tbe 
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philosophy vhich deprives us of all care 


of the Deity, whilſt living; conſiſtently 
enough denies all care of as when dead; 


and Futurity is a word of no meaning in 


Being will, in another ſtate, inflict 


actions done in this, is regarded as a 
baſeleſs hypotheſis, ſubverſive of thoſe 
ſablime conceptions which teach your 
lordſhip, that we are too low in the 
ſcale of exiſtence to attraſt the attention 


preſent effeAs of moral depravity. This, 
though it is not atheiſm, has all the miſ- 
chief of it. - And could your lordſhip 
diſſeminate opinions more deſtruttive of 
all the duties and virtues on which hangs 
all the happineſs of this world, to ſay 
nothing of the next? And as to ideas 
of the Deity,” I continued, « thoſe of 

G 3 . 


Such are ther-diQates;'*! anſwered 


* 4 


your Philoſophy are puerile in the 
extreme, compared with thoſe of Reve- 
lation. The God whom you make little 
dining particles of matter, and framing 
u world, without the ſubſequent ſuper- 
intendence of the Being who made it, 
we adore not only as the Creator, but 
as the Preſerver of all things. In Him, 
ve contemplate the author of millions 
of worlds; the father of innumerable 
creatures n ſingle glance of whoſe eye 
pervades all ſpace: who beholds at once 
the cherub, bending with awe before his 
throne, and the poor Indian, worſhip · 
ping his thunder; and, without whoſe 
permiſſion, ſuch is his ſpecial ſuperin- 
4endence' of all things, the winged N 
cannot move, nor can a ſparrow fall.“ 


his lordſhip, of your ſyſtem, which 
may be erroneous; whereas, we are 
guided by the ſteady light of Reaſon, 
which, you know, vill not deceive us.“ 


"6 never mean, . 1 replied, 


to diſparage Reaſon, which I' regard 
as a ſunbeam in the, otherwiſe, opaque 


mind of man. But you muſt allow, that 

the divine ſpark is often clouded, and at 
all times in want of aſſiſtance. If Reaſon 
were what you would repreſent it, wby 


are not all ſavages philoſophers, and all 


philoſophers of one opinion? The fast 
is, that you aſeribe to Reaſon thoſe 
qualities and acquifitions which yo 


_ owe to Revelation; and do not always 


recolle& whether you are indebted to 
Socrates, or Saint Paul. The brighteſt 
reaſon, if we may ſuppoſe Philoſophy 


to poſſeſs it, can ſcarcely teach —_— 


the alphabet of Divinity.“ isl * © 
_ © I was not prepared,“ eds 


for this attack on the learning which 


we paſs half our time in acquiring; and 
even you, I dare ſay, are impelled by 
your profeſſion, rather than your inchi- 
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hiolophy for the nnn 
anity.“ 

As to aan, ee my lord,” 1 aid, 
« Revelation contains not more than 
Nature; and every thing we ſee is a 
miracle. As to the ſimplicity of Philo- 
ſophy, in what did it conſiſt, but its 
uniform darkneſs? It is ſingular enough, 
that what antiquity was ſo anxious to 
diſcover; what crowned Soecrates and 

Plato with immortality for having the 

viſdom to ſurmiſe, and which Revela- 
tion has confirmed; our Philoſophers 
are ſolicitous to diſbelieve, and eager 
io diſcredit. This, in my Nn is 
as great a miracle as any“. 

If,“ ſaid his lordſhip, the Chtiflian 
ſyſtem has ſo greatly 8 why 
| As FU eee KP? ain : 

„ Wiſe men, they are not, my 1 
eee mo by vice, or by 
Vanity. In what, I. aſked, does 
their wiſdom conbn ? In entertaining 
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opinions different from thoſe generally | 
received: in endeavouring to make a 
diſtinction, which Revelation has abo- 
liſhed, between the learned and the 
vulgar; mere ſcholaſtic vanity. ' But 
theſe' dangerous notions! are the moſt 
cheriſhed by the vicious, who form 
of them a fhield to fight againſt con- 
fcience; by thoſe who chooſe the dark- 
neſs of unaſſiſted reaſon, rather than 
the light of revelation, becauſe their 
deeds are evil; and who, to avoid having 
their errors detefed,. and their praftices 
condemned, prefer mining with the 
mole to ſoaring- with the eagle.—But. 
pardon' me, my lord, I did not mean to 
preach, However, I find ſome apology 
in your lordſhip's example; and may 
ſurely be permitted to vindicate Revela- 
tion, whilſt you retail the fugitive doc- 
trines of philoſophy, falſely ſo called. 
But I cannot help remarking,” 1 added, 
that your ſyltem is deſtitute of all uii- 
lity. It has nothing to recommend it. 


cy 
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The duties are not enforeed by it, nor 
the virtues encouraged. On the con- 
trary, it is fubverfive of every principle 
which mankind have agreed to hold 
ſacred, and ſnaps in ſunder the bonds 
of ſociety. How melancholy are its 
conclufions!—how dreary its proſpeQs! 
It ſanRtions. the evils of this life, and 

robs us of all ſubſequent conſolation. 
Many, indeed, are willing to renounce 
the bleſſings, ſo they could likewiſe be 
exempt from the puniſhments of futurity. 
We come into a world, full of miſeries: 
we ſee vice triumph, and virtue ſuffer. 
Think you, my lord, that the Being 
who made us, delights in the proſperity 
of the vicious, or the unavailing ſighs of 
the virtuous? Think you, that the cur- 
tain of death, which hides this ſcene of 
confuſion from us, ſhall never be raiſed, 
nor the juſtice and mercy of God be 
made manifeſt ? Let your . philoſophy 
teach you to think beiter of the Creator 
of all things; otherwiſe it is not akin to 


4 * # 
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that philoſophy which Socrates brought 
down from Heaven to dwell among men: 
for that was the philoſophy of juſtice and 
humanity; teaching mankind morality, 
and caſting its dim eye, with earneſt 
hope, to a ſtate of futurity, in which 
theſe apparent contradictions ſhall be 
reconciled; and in which oppreſſed vir- 
tue ſhall receive far higher reward than 
the mere conſciouſneſs of having ſuffered 
well“. Believe me, my lord, the ſimple 


* Conſidering the preſent n croriibngt of 
a contrary opinion, I cannot refiſt ſubjoining the 
following extracts, as appeals to Reaſon, —Ep. ' 

« 'This we are ſure of, the more men excelled in 
piety and virtue, the more firmly they believed a 
future ſtate; and it is reaſonable to learn what 
Nature. is from the moſt perfect patterns. And 
that the ſenſe of Nature in this caſe is very ſtrong, 
is evident from the great number of wicked men in. 


the world; who, notwithſtanding it is their intereſt 


meme 
come the fears of it. —NgLs0N. 

«There are ſome indeed, e e e dank 
fideration it is that there are any ſuch, who would 
have us believe, that we die like the beaſts that 

| G6 6 
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boy who tends his flock with a Bible in 
his hand, is infinitely wiſer than the 
viſeſt philoſopher without one.“ 
„A pretty. bold concluſion!” . ſaid 
| his lordſhip; and well calculated to 
promote the bumility, and the contempt 
of philoſophy, it is intended to inſpire, 


periſh, and that, when we levee this wa there 
is an end of us. But thefe, upon inquiry, I believe, 
wilt be always found to be ſuch, who firſt live as if 
there was no God, and then endeavour to perſuade 
themſelves and others, that there really is none; fo 
that inſtead of regulating their Practice by. their 
Faith, they do moſt prepoſteroully ſuit their Earth. 
0 their Practice. 


| The Great Imptance of « nua Lis of 


i | "Shall I'be lf abando'd i used 
When Fate, relenting, lets the flower revive? 
Shall Nature's voice, to man alone unjuſt, | 
Bid him, tho' doom'd to periſh, hope to live? 
Is it for this fair Virtue oft muſt ſtrive 
With diſappointment, penury, and pain? 
No: Heaven's immortal ſpring ſhall yet arrive, 
And man's majeſtick beauty bloom again, 
Bright thro' th' eternal year of Love's triumphant 
reign! + BearTIE's MinsTRBL. 
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But we are not walking on the banks of 
the Ilifſus, - nor in the groves. of the 
Academy; and, therefore, we will, if 
you pleaſe, relinquiſh/philoſophy ww the 
company of our friends. 
We were immediately joined: ar Sir 
Charles and Margaret,: whom his lord- 
ſhip had obſerved approaching. 
„Well, my lord,“ exclaimed Mar- 
garet, „have you been converting my 
chriſtian friend into a pagan philoſopher?” 
Indeed, madam,' anſwered his 
lordſhip; “the gentleman would not 
afford me any opportunity; and, I 
believe, thinks he has half en, 
to go to church. v 
«© I hope,“ reſumed Margaret che 
does not deceive himſelf, ' Depend on 
it, my lord, your philoſophy will never 
take you to ſo good a place; and, were 
I your lordſhip, I would go, purely for 
the novelty of it: for, after all, the Pro- 
phets and Evangeliſts are the ſoundeſt 
philoſophers, as well as the beſt divines.” 
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Thanks, my dear child,“ I ſaid: 
that ſweet voice in the cauſe of truth, 
is more captivating and convineing than 
the beſt-penned ſyllogiſms of its oppo- 
nents. Be ever as happy as cheerful- 
neſs and underſtanding can make thee!” 
I am ſorry,” ſaid his lordſhip, “ to 
think that I am not in the good graces 
of this young lady; and that my philo- 
ſophy, for once, has led me aſtray.” - 
« O- my lord,” returned Margaret, 
«jf it never leads you further aſtray, 
you will be happy indeed. But beware: 
my guardian fays, it is an ignis fatuus, 
that never fails to involve the moral 
traveller, who truſts to it alone, in the 
quickſands of doubt and diſmay. But 
come, gentlemen,” | ſhe added, © the 
dews of the evening warn us to'return :” 
—and, with grace ineffable, ſhe led the * 
yr. ene e 
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| CHAPTER X. 


Our viſit to Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
loughby was now terminated. Urgent 
occaſion called Sir Charles Sedley to 
London. A favourable anſwer had been 
received from Hacket: and Margaret, 
accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Evelyn, 
myſelf, and Letitia, proceeded to the 
Manſon, where our reception was 
marked with as much civility as it wass 
in the nature of puritanical manners to 
ſhew. ; 


Margaret ſhed tears as we 3 
the flight of ſteps leading to the hall 
door. She could not obey the impulſe 

ol her heart, by inſtantly running up 
ſtairs into her favourite apartments; nor 
adjuſt herſelf in her mother's dreſſing- 
room. I had obſerved her diſtreſs, and, 
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as ſoon as I could, called young Hacket 

alide; in conſequence of which, he 
ſhortly left us, ordered refreſhments, 
and requeſted we would range the * 
at our leiſure. 


* 4 * * 


In] ent an our afterwards, he re- 
Joined us in the long gallery, which was 
hung with pictures. There were two 
or three ſcripture ſubje&s, which, more 
to evince his piety than his taſte, he ſaid 
he wiſhed might remain. He took an 
opportunity of telling me, that he ſhould 
give directions for beds to be prepared 
for us. 1 explained to him which was 
the lady Judith's, and begged that it 
-might be appropriated to the Heireſs: 
but, 1 told him, every thing would be 
managed to the fatisfaQion of his viſitors, 
ik he would permit Letitia to make the 
arrangements; and that I would reſume 
my old apartments. Ti all this he ws 
e e err nrrv Af | : 
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Margaret, wich ir. and Mrs. Boes 
lyn, proceeded into the chambers, while | 
Hacket and I-continued to walk in the 
gallery. I thought this might be a fa. 
vourable moment to mention Margaret's 
marriage; but I wanted an opportunity 
of recurring to it. At length he: told 
me, that he was by no means"defirous. 
of driving us from the Manſion, thought 
he was obliged to quit it in a feu days: 
that the Lord ProteQor had ſent for him 
on buſineſs which might detain him ſeve- 
ral weeks; and that we were welcome 
to remain in the Houſe ſo much of that 
time as we ſhould think proper: for,, 
continued he, I ſuppoſe tbere is no 
likelihood of the Heireſs reſuming the 
abſolute poſſeſſion on the terms I could 
win, and which, indeed, my Lord 

Protector is defirous ſhould take m 


In reply, I told him, that be muſt 
not attribute the failure of that circum- 
ſtance to any perſonal antipathy in the 
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Heireſs excluſively againſt himſelf: hat 
we had more than once talked the mat. 
ter over; but that it was impoſſible to 
ſurmount the prepoſſeſſions of the heart, 
eſpecially in young women; and, though 
ſhe was without her patrimonial fortune, 
it could be no ſecret that Sir Charles 
Sedley was anxious to eſpouſe her. 
« She is, in fact, I added, © betrothed 

to him: but to render the union as happy 
nas might be wiſhed, we ſhall be under 
the neceſſity of incurring another obli- 
gation to you.“ e ſeemed ſurpriſed, 
—< Nay,” I obſerved, * it is a matten 
of no great moment, but ſhe has ſet her 
mind on it; nevertheleſs, without your 
permiſſion, it cannot be done, —She is 
anxious to have the ceremony performed 
in the chapel of this Houſe; becauſe it 
was there her father — * were 
þ "nem 


He IDs this 4 in \ his mind; as we 
kept trayerſing the gallery. «It is“ 
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faid he, © a thing of no great moment in 
itſelf; but it would involve me in the 
diſpleaſure of the. Protector, - and you 
are not unacquainted with bis temper. 
Not only to loſe the Heireſs, he added, 
* but to ſanction the loſa, as it were, 
in my on chapel; will nat be at all 
reliſned by him; and though I am the 
next heir, I know that all L hold is under 
the tenure of his will. Bains noa 
May it not, I aſked, „be accom- 
pliſhed in your abſence, without your 
ſuppoſed knowledge or concurrence?” 
: After pauſing ſome time, he anſwered, 
I believe we may riſk that.. I was 
aſtoniſhed at bis indifference on this 
occaſion. We rejoined Margaret and 
Mr. and Mrs. Evelyn, who were taking 
a liſt of ſuch pictures as my ward was 
deſirous of being ſent. to Sir Charles 
Sedley's, whoſe Houſe we now th 
as her n ee ; bali af 


* wrote. 0 Sie Charles, 5 


Po - 
an account of my negociation with 
HFacket, and very ſoon had his anfwer, 
with fome-bridal dreſſes and preſents for 
Margaret. He fixed his return a week 
before the expiration of the - month; 
obſerving, that be ſhould: paſs a day or 
two at home, in order that his Houſe 
might: be made proper for the reception 
of his bride. Nor were his preſents - 
unaccompanied by a ſonnet, wherein 
fancy and affedd ion joined to 3 
wr att of no nn W 
„ bald 
b The pirit ay 5 Me: which 
had been ſo deſtruttive io the kingdom; 
had continued its influence ever fince 
Cromwell had affumed the PfoteQorſhip, 
and had, from time to time, generated 
many reports of an approaching reſto- 
ration of - monarchy. _ Theſe reports 
more frequently originated in an arti- 
fice, pratiſed on both fides, to ſound 
the diſpoſition of the people, than in the 
exiltence of any effective circumſtance 
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to produce ſo deſirable an event. A; 
rumour of this fort was now very rife 
throughout the realm. It ſeemed fraught 
with a more than ordinary combination: 
of probabilities. It was ſaid, that the 
Son of che Martyr, concealed in Eng- 
land, had ohtained ſuch ſuccours abroad, 
and bad received aſſurance of ſuch * 
port at home, as could not fail to place 
him on his Father's throne; that diſaf. 
fettion to the preſent tyranny had be- 
trayed itſelf in a part of the army; and 
that the general voice, were it not ſup- 
preſſed, e be N N we the 
8 | 155 
1 00 withad this ld ”e hs 
fag. I was aware that though the late 
Monarch had been driven to the com- 
miſſion of ſome errors, which might 
render the Crown obnoxious, while the 
phrenzy of innovation continued, yet 
the love of the Conſtitution was 
dormant in the publick breaſt. I knew 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the trammels of Popery. I knew that 
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that the flagrant abuſe of power, always 


inſeparable from its being veſted in vul- 
gar hands, would, ere long, rouſe the 


people into a recolleQion of the happi- 


neſs they enjoyed, before the King was 
deceived by- his Parliament, and com- 
pelled to take up arms. I knew that 
the People, being brave and generous, 


| muſt ſoon deſpiſe the demagogues of the 


prevailing faction, who poſſeſſed not a 
fingle quality that ſhould recommend 
them to a powerful nation, releaſed from 


they would not long be defrauded by 
hypocriſy; nor cheated with the ſound 
of liberty. I was aware, that their love 
of juſtice was powerful; and that they 
had ſpirit ſufficient to re · aſſert their 


. rights, and to reſtore the conſtitution: 


and I hoped that the time was now 
arrived when theſe principles were be- 


. ginning to operate. I imagined it was 


from a conſciouſneſs of all this, that 
Cromwell was ſummoning his partiſans 
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around him; and to this I attributed his 
ers oe young m. attendance. 


The more 1 ae theſe ching in 
my mind, the more was I aſtoniſhed at 


the indifference with which Hacket 
treated the ſubje& of Margaret's mar- 


riage. . I could not help thinking that 
the reſtoration of the. Crown implied 


alſo a reſtoration of private property, 


and the conſequent expulfion of Hacket 
from the poſſeſſions of Sir Gregory: ſo 
that it ſeemed more than ever incum- 
bent on him to have uſed all endeavours, 
if not to ſecure»the hand of the Heireſs, 


at leaſt to prevent its being given to 


another, having pretenfions as; the next 
heir, which he believed to | be well 


grounded; for he had e | 
. of Sir g s will. W 


His invitation, and his 1 re⸗ 5 


linquiſhment of the pictures, I regarded 
as ſteps taken to ingratiate himſelf with 


of - 
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Mite in the poſſible bope, that by 
kindneſs, and by bringing her to aſpot- 
ſo dear to her, ſhe might be induced to 
facrifice her prejudices to her intereſt. 


Since our arrival, however, he had be- 
haved to her with little more than cuſ-- 
tomary civility; and had ſcarcely ſought 


e of en her alone. 
1 POR 
eee ent on Fs acai; 
ee away by accidental infor- 
mation. As I was walking in ſome of 
the plantations and pleaſure grounds ſur- 
rounding the Houſe, a labouring man 
bowed to me; my dog teſtifying bis 
knowledge of the peaſant by leaping 
upon him. Obſerving him more atten- 
tively; I recognized in him one of the 
ulßflants Matthew had procured, for 
depoſiting the dead in the cavern at the 
bottom of the hill. From him I learned, 
that Hacket paſſed much of bis time, 
about forty miles off, at the reſidence of 
a woman'of- conſiderable property; and 
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and whom, it was thought, he would 
marry. That her houſe had more than 
once ſheltered. rebels in their flight. 
That her temper was violent, her perſon 
maſculine, and her principles ferocious. 
That ſhe was, - nevertheleſs, deemed a 
_ prodigy of righteouſneſs; illumined with 
the new light of the King- killing ſaints; 
perpetually ſeeking the Lord, and as 
conſtantly breathing threatenings. againſt 
his anointed. That her publick hypo- 
criſy had almoſt. ſilenced the ſcandal,of - 
her private intercourſe with! Cromwell, 
who, it was ſaid, was perſonally to give 
her to Hacket, ſhould he not ſucceed 
with the Heirels. This, added the 
man, is what they talk of among the 
ſervants : for my part, I hope our young 
lady will never fall into ſuch hands, and 
truly I eee nee for ig 
wf P05 ttb 6831 
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e His apprehenfions reſpeRing 
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| the chapel 5d hisindifference reſpeQ. 
ing the marriage of Margaret with Sir 
Charles, were accounted. for. I con- 
chaded he would report to Cromwell all 
thit had paſſed; and I did not think it 
would be adviſable for us to remain long 
zt the Manſion in his abſence, The 
day was at hand on which he vas to 
depart. He inſiſted on our paſſing the 
evening preceding it with him and ſome 
of his friends; and he preſſed this with ſo 
much 1 that we could not 


a bees e, were venting to the ex- 
piration of the month, at the concluſion 
of which the band of Margaret was to 
de given to Sir Charles, vhofe letters 
Informed me, that he was unwilling 10 
leave London till he had completed ſuch 
legal arrangements for the future provi- 
fion of his bride as might be proper for 
her rank; for,“ he obſerved, in one 
of bis letters, © I do not at all refle& on 


; 
- 


4 
the loſs of Sir Gregory's poſſeſſions: I 
only conſider, that, in his daughter, I 
am eſpouſing ſuch. birth, beauty, and 
virtues, as render the utmoſt proviſion I 
can make, infinitely too poor for her. 
Our Orphan, my dear Sir, he added, 
« brings her dowry in herſelf: the unti- 
valled creſcent of the night loſes nothing 
of her modeſt eee for the want of 
way eee n n 


„ 4 


121 meant eval | myſas-4 of. Hacket's 
öh leaving Margaret with Mr. am 
Mrs. Evelyn, to accompliſh the promiſe 
of a viſit to a fetlow-collegian, ho had 
come to reſide at Edwinſto we, within/a 
day's- journey of the Manſion; and 1 
purpoſed leaving it 'the morning that 
Hacket had fixed on for commencing his 
journey; the day before which being 
arrived, he reminded us of our promiſe 
to be of the ee iis friends. 
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Ix was now the middle of September. 
There was a mellow warmth in the air 
that rendered the gardens inviting. 
Towards the evening, Margaret and 1 
reſorted to a ſpot which we had always 
marked as one of the pleaſanteſt the 
grounds afford. It is a lawn at the top 
of the hill, and divides the garden from 
the avenue of oaks leading into the 
foreſt. As we aſcend the long flight'of 
ſtone ſteps which conduR us from the 
garden to the lawn, the proſpeſt in- 
creaſes every ſtep we take, and having 
gained the top, the ſeats on the lawn 
command a view of the ſurrounding 
country, the extent and variety of which 
furniſh the lover of Nature with inex- 
| a Rue of admiration. 
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his happy: ſpot,” | ſaid Margaret, 
as we' ſat down, rather increaſes; than 


toſes in beauty, though it is ſome what 
negletted. How many delightful even- 
ings have we paſſed here! Vou fee, Sir, 
they; have not trimmed the hedge-rows 
behind us; and now I look down into 
the gardens, I fee ſome of the walks 
want gravel the box round the beds 
wants cutting: the flowering ſhrubs.on 
the clumps are running quite wild.“ 3 | 

True, I replied; « but the larger Z 
en retain their vonted grace and 
ſublimity. Viewed as a whole, the 
proſpett is truly grand. Look on thoſe 
lofty trees: how the ſun- beams ' play 
upon the trembling leaves, as if delighted 


to linger among the whiſpering branches, 
There is ſomething wonderfully: rich in 


the parting beams of the ſun.” See bow, 
on our right, they illuminate thoſe win- 

dows of the Manſion that are not entire- 
ly covered with evergreena while che 
meadows at the ban of the hill * 


An bands: inſpiring one at once with 
ue and cheerfulneſs. Nor are ve 


„ | 
lo like a flood: of gold, that one ſearcely 
regards the filver windings of the beau- 


riful Trent. The cottages on yon little 
bill chat variegates the valley, ſeveral 
miles off, and the church ſteeple peeping 
over the trees behind them, WEST 07: 
loft in the evening ſplendour.!' . 

never,“ faid Margaret, 4 faw 


the ſky look more beautiful chan at this 


moment. You ſee, Sir, the whole arch 
of the blue firmament is fretted, as it 
were; | with' ſemi-circles of deep yellow, 
dt almoſt equal: diſtances; The ſmall 


clbuds that form them are perfetily ſta- 


tionary. How exquifitely 'magnifieent} 
1 ſeem to be ſeated in the midſt of an 
immenſe temple; à temple; not made 


cominuet ſhe, without muſick. There 
is quite à chorus in the foreſt; Innu- 
mierable birds ſeem to ſtrain their liitle 


- throats in an evening hymn to ihe fun} 


Whoſe! IR beam wakes theta. 10 


on 
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gladſomeneſs in the morning. That 
blackbird in the oak avenue ſings de- 
lightfully; and the dear little Robin | 
almoſt cloſe behind us, endeavours to 
emulate him: how ſweet and mellow is 
his little pipe! I know his tune of old: 
for 1 verily believe it is the pretty Robin 
that uſed formerly to ſing near my win- 
dow every morning.—O, my good Sir, 
ſhe added, how enchanting is all this! 
How much I regret that we muſt quit 
ſuch dear ſcenes !—leavingtbend to thoſe 
who: know not their beauties; for, 1 
ſuppoſe, Sir, wicked people have no real 
taſte for pleaſures like theſPCQG. 
It is certain, I anſwered, © that 
they have not. The moſt captivating 
objects in nature have no allurements 
for them, further than as they may be 
ſuppoſed to contribute to their ſenſual 
gratifications.— But ſee, the gilded orna - 
ments of che heavenly dome are vaniſh- 
ing. Tbe ſun ſets. The 8 | 


Ea ons yy. 
df every thing around us. The concert 
of che voods is at an end: the Robin 
only continues to charm us.? 
O yes,” ſaid Margaret, all are 
filent, ſave only the little bird of cha- 
rity: I have often obſerved him cheer 
our walks after ſun-ſet. His laſt ſong is 
a prelude to the nightingale's ſtrain, 
He preſumes: neither to divert, nor to 
divide her ſorrows; but before the firſt 
note of her mournful plaint, he modeſtly 
retires, leaving her ſole ſongſtreſs of the 
night, — And now he ceaſes; what an 
awful ſtillneſs!” She pauſed. Reſum- 
ing her diſcourſe, ſhe obſerved; When 
i I'thus fee the ſun ſet, and ſuch a profu- 
ſion of glories fade away, my mind is 
filled with a pleaſing melancholy, which 
gives birth to uſeful reflection, tinctured, 
nevertheleſs, with a thouſand fanciful 
reveries, till the gloom of twilight raiſes 
a new train of ideas. Then I imagine 
I bear hallowed ſounds in the evening 
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breeze, as it paſſes through the woods; 
and ſee fleeting. n ariſe from the 

Waters... e eg 


« Fancy,“ I endete jg ihe, _ 
powerful of all enchanters . 

ee Believe me, dear Sir,“ i 
Margaret, I am ſometimes tempted to 
think it is not altogether imagination. I 
know that Philoſophy, as well as Faney, 
leaves no ſpace of the creation uninha- 
bited: and 1 am willing to believe the 
air itſelf to be peopled with unembodied 
ſpirits. Nothing but the dun veil of 
mortality hides them from our views as 
myriads of ſtars are to be ſeen at the 
top of Etna, which cannot * 8. 
vered below.. 

We are, indeed, very rente | 
I 1 faig, « of the extent of creation, even 
in the things around us. Science has 


furniſhed us with artificial opticks, by 
vhich we are enabled to ſee millions of 


beings unknown to us before: * they inha- 
n 4 
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bit che pureſt waters; they people every 
plant; they feed daintily on che faireſt 
flowers, without deſtroying their per- 
fume, injuring their beauty, or dimi- 
niſhing their ſubſtance; But Philoſophy 
has never revealed to us the ſpirits Which 
are familiar to Fear and Fancy; de- 
ing as apparitions from the tomb. 
At is true,“ anſwered Margaret, 
« Philoſophy has not revealed them to 
us, becauſe they are hidden from the 
ſcepticiſm of Philoſophy. But for their 
exiſtence, you have all that teſtimany 
can give; whether hiſtorical or tradi- 
tional, ſacred or profane. I ſhall be 
told, perhaps, of the ceſſation of mira- 
cles. 1 know what is meant by a diſ- 
continuance of revelation: but a ceſſa- 
tion of miracles is, to me, an idle 
ſophiſm. Every operation of Nature is 
a miracle. Indeed, it is faid, That only 
is a miracle which is out of the regular 


courſe of nature. But hat, my dear 
Sir, is the regular courſe of nature * 
Thunders and lightnings, volcanos and 
earthquakes, in ſome regions of the 
world, form a part of the common pros 
ceſs of nature: in others, they are r. 


garded as tremendous and miraculous. 
If we are ſo completely ignorant of what 
is, or can be done, among the gtofſer 
elements, how preſumptuous ate we to 
judge of the ſpirits. that n and 
work upon them!?! Nea 
will not,” 1 replidal ebe 
the veracity of hiſtory; nor can 1 alto 
geiher n the voice of tradition. 


*« Let it be conſidered what this core of natur 
is, Every man, from the loweſt countryman to 
the higheſt philoſopher, frames to himſelf from Kis 
experience and obſervation, a notion of a courſe of 
nature; and is ready to lay of every thing geportet 
to him that contradicts his experience that i it is oon 
trary to nature. And hence it appears, that w 
men talk of 'the'courſe of nature, they rely t 
their own prejudices and imaginations.”'\ > +). £1 
| Br. SymzLocK>—Tryal of the Winger, 
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to alarm wickedneſs. “ 
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| But true Divinity-has'nothing to da wich 


ſpeculation. - And, perhaps, you will 
find your theory ending in the abſurdities 


of Polytheiſm, which are derogatory to 


God; or the terrors of ee no 


leſs derogatory to man. T K 


O no, Sir,“ ſhe Gd 66 5 de 


ps no more than Revelation warrants, 
and Hiſtory confirms. I am well aware 


of the aſtoniſhing powers of i imagination: 
and I am certain, that thouſands of the 


tales of apparitions have their origin in 


nothing but the reveries of the fanciful, 
or the dreams of the ignorant.“ 


Moſt of theſe ſtories, I obſerves, 


« are either the fables of gothick dark- 


nels, . or. the fabrications of early piety 
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know it,“ repl ied Margaret: «but 
Joes it follow, - becauſe many originate 
h fable, that all are fabulous? Several 


N 7. 


aye, the moſt. unequivocal proofs of 
fat. The ſevereſt ſcrutiny, - the. moſt 


hardened — + cannot controvert 


their authenticity. The infererice, my 
good Sir, is obvious. And where is 
the harm of allowing this? Does it gene- 
rate fear? what has innocence to fear? 
It is a belief that may encourage holineſs 


of life, but cannot injure religion or 


morals. The ſupernatural agents of the 
Divine Being can never be employed | 
but on commiſſions of mercy and loving- 


kindneſs to the good. To the wicked: 


they muſt come in dread. array... Perhaps 5 


evil ſpirits are permitted, even in this 
world, to torment evil doers. Guilt al- 
ways embodies its horrors in the ſtrong- 
eſt colours. Hence we frequently hear 
of apparitions terrifying the wicked. 
Theſe, indeed, are generally W 
* by conſcience. | 
Few men,“ I ſaid, vill allow of 
1 apparitions, but thoſe ſo formed: 
and many maintain, that the puniſhments 
of conſcience, as they are the e 
will alſo be the laſt.“ 


„have heard, reſumed: Margaret, = 
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* of ſach ſentiments. They are ſurely 
the dreams of men who fear an here- 
after, and are therefore villing to diſ- 
eredit its terrors. Eternity of torment 
is the moſt dreadful of all dread ideas: 
and, in the tender conſciences of theſe 
demi. chriſtians, incompatible with the 
mercy, and even with the juſtice of 
Sod. It is kind in them to limit their 


_ - own calamities, and ſave Heaven the 
trouble of judging. But I never hear of 


their diſclaiming a title to eternal hap- 
pineſs. Now, continued ſhe, e 
know nothing of either, but from Reve- 
lation: and the ſame authority which 
aſſures us of the endleſs felicity of the 
virtuous, does, as frequently, as forci- 
bly, and as decidedly, pronounce the 
doom of eternal miſery to the vicious. 
This, no ſubtle commentator can explain 
away. And I ſhould think the expreſs 
decrees of God can never be fit ſubject 
of doubt or ſpeculation among men. 
Indeed,“ anfwered I, to talk of 


x59 5 
temporary puniſhments in a ſlate of 
a vretched ſoleciſm in philoſophy: but 

the arrogant preſumptions of ignorance 

are ſufficiently notorious. If,“ I added, 
the ſpirit of unbelief as to future pu- 
niſhment, was generally prevalent, the 


worſe than they are. Nothing but buman 


laws would reſtrain men from the com- 


miſſion of the moſt atrocious crimes; for 
they would. ſet at defiance-thoſe- cor- 
rettions of conſcience, which, they now 
doing evil: and he can be no friend to 
God or man, who endeavours to under- 
mine our belief in the puniſhments: of 
futurity. Shall we receive good at the 


worſt conſequence of this laxity of ſaith, 
is its tendency to excite nee 
min 2 at NUN 


hand of God, and not evil“ But the 


That, india 2 fad Margaret, «ig 
truly ſhocking. Surely, nothing but 
exceſſive vileneſs, which may induce 
them to hope it, can make them think ſo, 
il ever they do think ſo: but it can never 
be. Muſt they not belie their own” 
hearts when they ſay ſo? - 
"00 Indeed,” + replied, „one can 
ſcarcely imagine that a Being, at all 
capable of thought, can entertain an 
idea ſo degrading to his own' ſoul; and 
to the juſtice of God. But this opinion, 
naturally enough, leads directly to the 
denial of the Deity himſelf: and theſe 
philoſophers, for ſuch they deem them- 
ſelves, are not worth contending with.” 
% hat a _ difference, exclaimed 
Margaret, © between their faith and 
mine! 1 bllieve 4 in millions upon mil- 
lions of ſpiritual beings, from the cheru- 
bim and ſeraphim, vho ſtand veiled 
before the throne of God, to the obe- 
dient meſſenger of Heaven, whether 
from a bower of bliſs, or the gloom of 


the grave, whole. errand is to beg | 
innocence, or appal guilt.” - -. "x 

«< You have juſtly: remarked, my 22A 
Margaret, 1 faid, that this opinion. 
is not unfavourable to virtue: indeed it 
ought not to be rejected becauſe vice 
brands it with the character of ſuperſti- 
tion. - It were, perhaps a part of vittue 
to countenance harmleſs amen i 
times of irreligion.” .. | + '» 

« Prejudices!”* ai « are. 
not the contrary opinions alſo ſuchiſ— 
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u e PS and give us 15 happineſs! 


Hand the prejudices of chriſtianity, | if 


ſo they muſt be aalen. will . exalt 
human nature.“ f 
_ © Follow but the impulſes of thy 1 pure 
heart, ſaid I, and thou ſhalt be 
happy. — But come, my love; the wind 
begins to riſe, and cold miſts. aſcend. 
from'the waters: we ſhall ſoon be enn 
peQed at this farewell ſupper.” - _ 
«I withy! iN laid 1 Our 5 


tendance/ could did been diſpenſed 
with. It goes againſt me to. fit down 
with theſe ſtrange people. Inſtead of 
my Father's houſe, I ſeem, while in 
cheir company, to be in the cave of a 
banditti. But ii is the laſt time, and my 


dear protetting guardian is wich me.“ — 


And, taking my arm, ve returned to 
the Houſe; and found Mr. and Mrs. 
Evelyn waiting in Lady udith's: gy 


room, eee eus 
2 18 . A of 76 ** F 
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In iv er room we. quot! vent: 
Hacket; and three other men; two of 
whom appeared to be ſtrangers. I have 
fince learned that one of them was a 
brother of the woman Hacket was ex- 
pected to marry. We ſoon perceived 
that they were people of little informa- 
tion; and, fixing on us an eye of ſcru- 
tiny, we did not feel at all comfortable 


by ide addition of their ſociety. 


I thought. I had never ſeen Margaret 
look ſo pale.— A ſupper was ſerved, 
rather elegant than otherwiſe, orna- 
mented by a variety of ſweetmeats and 
jellies, with devices, ſuch as L had never 
ſeen at Hacket's table before. Hacket 
aſſumed an air of cheerfulneſs, and even 
of conviviality. The looks of the men 
were particularly directed to Margaret. 
This was rudeneſs: but I partly. forgave 
them, as I conſtrued. it into a tacit ac 
knowledgment of her general beauty, 
and the peculiar ſweetneſs of her coun- 
tenance, which never ane to n 
W neee 
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vours, there was ſomething cheerles 


about ihe ſupper. The ſtrangers ſpoke- 
but little, though Mr, Evelyn, who is 
very communicative, gave them oppor. 
tunities to be ſocial, by aſking dem 8 
variety of queſtions. They began to 

improve after the wine had been a little 
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circulated, They praiſed: and Sehen 
of the ſweetmeats; upon which Hacket 
faid, he knew which the young lady 
would prefer; and, pointing to a'ſmal} 
jelly, beautifully tranſparent, and nicely 
decorated with the device of a White 
Roſe, deſired it might be handed to the 
Heireſs. One of che ſtrangers put it 
forward. Margaret, who had fearcely 
taſted: any thing, could not very well 
refuſe this. Though I ſaw ſhe diſliked 
the hand from whence it came, ſhe re- 
ceived it very gracefully: for it was im- 
poſſible to chill the urbanity of Marga- 


0 ret. She took a little of it, and was 


pleaſed with the device of the white roſe. 
She called for a glaſs of wine and, 
Having drank to the company, ſecretly 
pdinted to the roſe, and looking at me 
with à ſmile, I knew that ſhe ſilently 
and fervently drank to the ee ee 
mn, Prince. * A 0 n FH, 
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could; complimenting Hacket by wiſh= 


his horſes to be at the gates early in the 
morning; and I gave fimilar direQions 
to Francis, who was to accompany me 
to Edwinſtowe. As we went up ſtairs, 
the rain beat violently againſt the, win- 
dows; and we heard my dog howling in 
one of the courts. I deſired Francis to 
let him in, as he uſually lay under my 
bed, and was the companion of my 
walks. The poor fellow was very wet, 
and continued his crying up ſtairs. Mar- 
garet had retired to her dreſſing- room, 
at the door of vhich the dog whined and 
ſcratched for admiſſion; nor would he 
be refuſed: but paſſing thence i into her 
chamber, hid himſelf under her bed, and 
could neither be coaxed, nor driven 
wen 

1 1 Margaret and Mr. and 
Mrs. Evelyn, promiſing to return in 
five days; intending to ſtay three of 
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chem "TY -my friend, and, ir Thad Af. 
fluence ſufficient, to bring n, r 
COLE i rig 3 og 
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"Ps 1 paſſed” a conifortleſs' ndr ß. r 
Wr F was not deprived of ſleep, 1 
vas reſtleſs, and vexed with unquiet 
dreams, which frequently awoke me! 
The violence of the ſtorm continued. 
Loud guſts of wind ſeemed to ſhake the 
Houfe. The hurricane roared in the 
foreſt; I thought 1 heard the voice of 

Sir Gregory. I was between fleeping 
and waking, when the imagination is 
moſt bufy, and moſt bewildered. 1 
again fell aſleep, and fancied one ofthe 
ſtrangers who had ſupped with us was 
attempting to rob me of Margaret's pic- 
ture. Again I thought 1 heard the voice 
of Sir Gregory, and again I awoke. 
The chapel bell ſtruck Three. It was 
| very dark. I addreffed myſelf! in prayer 
to Him who guides the tempeſt, to guard 
with his eſpecial grace the Orpham of the 


2 had Jult mounted their hories. 


fay, © I cannotleep in this houſe, and I 


= 
Manſion; to ſhelter. all thoſe who, had 
no houſe to receive them; to turn the 
ſtorm aſide from the benighted traveller, 
and defend him from way- laying robbers, 
and men that do dreadful deeds, in daxk- 
neſs; and, above all, to protect little 
children in their innocent ſlumbers, that 
the ſpirits of the night might not affright 
them, nor the yelling of the ſtorm diſ- 
turb.their want e 71 


| . now lied i a 4 of light in 
my windows, as from the reflection of a 
candle. I rang the bell. Francis came, 
and informed me, that the light was 
from an apartment in the oppoſite wing, 
where the ſtrangers h ad ſlept; but that 


10 What, early?” Laid * . +3 43 
Ves,“ replied Francis, I ſaw them 


C prefer the ſtorm out of doors, to. the 
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© rattling of theſe old windows; let us be 


off: Hacket will overtake us, and 


Oliver expects us: What's done is 


done. And, Sir, added Francis, 
4 Wes are juft galloped from the gates.” 


1 its aked I, * r gone 
to 0 bed?” a 
* O, yes,” ted Fins,” « he 


went 10 bed quite diſguiſed in liquor, 
quarrelling with the ſtrangers, but I 


could not tell diſtinaly about what; only 


1 often HO them mention wy ys 
lady. 39 


«Well, Francis” ſaid 1, 60 wo (mud 


breakfaſt at a friend's on the road, ten 


miles from home; ſo go to bed, good 


n _ — _— yt the a 


When 10 was gone, 1 oak 
to compoſe myſelf to reſt} but in vain. 
Many diſmal images aroſe in my mind. 
The funeral of Sir Gregory and his lady 
floated in my imagipation. The wind 
had torn up ſome trees, as J gueſſed, 


/ 


from the croakings of the roots and 
ravens, whoſe neſts bad been deſtroyed 
by it. They approached nearer the 
Houſe for cover, and by their haurſe 
noiſes baniſhed all ſleep from my eyes: 
Nevertheleſs, I conſoled myſelf with 
ſuch meditations as ſooth the mind and 
I did not forget, that © though ſorrow 
tarrieth through the night, joy comethł 
in the morning.” At length I obtained! 
an hour of ſound ſleep; and when Fran- 
cis called me, the tempeſt had entirely! 
ſubſided, and the ſtreaks of kght in the 
cloudleſs Eaſt promiſed a day as fair as 
the 8 my * foul. Ihn bef 


, } T 


in rol n and mn on 8 
way, The morning was delightful, but 


my ſpirits were dull, which E attributed: - 


chiefly to want of reſt, —L- finiſhed: my: 
journey in the evening, and found: m) 
friend ſurrounded by a cheerful family. 
My ſpirits revived. We - talkedi over; . 
ſome of the days of our youth; + The: 


1 
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fparkling wine was drank with-quotations 
from Horace; and, for a pleaſant hour 
or two, we forgot that our King was an 
Exile, and his throne ſtained with the 
blood of his Father. We could not 
help, . however, at length reverting to 
the circumſtances of the times; and 
deploring that atheiſm on the one hand, 
and that hypocriſy on the other, which 
had left ſo litile genuine piety amongſt 
us. We recolleQed, with ſincere ſorrow, 
the names of many who had been ſeduced 
by the ſophiſtry of bad, but ingenious, 
men; and who, with their allegiance, 
had renounced their faith. | My friend 
remarked truly, that the traitor to his 
King is generally an apoſtate to his God: 
and that it is idle to look for religious 
principles in him who has baniſhed the 
moral virtues. The vriters in favour 
of Infidelity, he obſerved, adopt the 
moſt alluring ſtyle; and the depravity 
of their tenets ſeldom ſhocks thoſe who 
ate 'themfelves become depraved; who 
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rejoice to find a logick that can ſilence 
conſcience; and in which every ſubter- 
fuge- of impiety is complimented, and 
rendered captivating, as a liberality of 
ſentiment. He concurred with me in 
thinking, and in hoping, that the pre- 
ſent tyranny could not long ſubſiſt: and 
as Providence never inflicts a calamĩty 
without meaning that the ſufferers ſuould 
derive ſome advantage from it, ſo we 
truſted that theſe dire experiments of 


cruel Fanaticiſm, and wild"Republican- 


iſm, would render ſuch ſchemes ſuffi. 


ciently obnoxious eee er "veing | 


repeated 1 in this a 11 


f 


The refileſſneſs of the IR night 
and the exerciſe of my journey, pre- 


pared me for an early bed, in which I 1 


enjoyed the moſt refreſhing ſleep; and 
We al _ n nt at n 


1 rela to my friend the biſtory 06 


my eee . 
DT 
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vas at hand; and I inſiſted FOO and 
one or two of bis daughters, becoming 
wedding gueſts. At length be conſented ; 
and the girls were ſpeedily- buſied in 
| making ARTE the © bridal "en 


10 the. duſk of haut n a "a 
dg at the door. I heard 
my name mentioned; and that ſcarcely 
ere the man was before me. It was my 
= — ſervant, William. 8 4 

l cried he, pray ſpeed home: my 
_ lady is dying.” Dying!“ ex- 
claimed I. Alack, yes, Sir,” returned 
he; © ſhe was taken deathly ill laſt night, 
ant che Doctor ſays ſhe cannot live. 
Cannot live!“ reiterated. I: merci · 
ful God! my poor Margaret cannot live? 
—yherefore is this mighty aflition?— 
what is the matter? But why do I waſte 
time in aſking queſtions? Tell Fran- 
cis to ſaddle the horſes dire ly. You, 
William, muſt have one df may friend's; 


73 
your Ned won Out; — e wn poſ 


all e ibu v 2109 
2.74 3 1 3's 1 Arr ONT 1 
The worthy faily oferetmeoul the 


comfort in their power: but, alas, is 
ſuch moments, how weak and futile is 

all human conſolation! I tetited for a 
few minutes, and, on my knees, ſuppli- 
cared, with fervour, the Lord of Life 
to ſpare my poor Orphan; to make 
all ber bed in her fiekneſs ; and to re. 
ſtrain de angel of death yet à little 
longet.— Whatever be the ultimate effet 
of prayer, the act of praying, and the 
coriſeiouſneſs of having performed a 
ſacred duty, never fails to endut us with 
patience, and inſpire us with fortitude. 
It was thus I ſought relief for the agony 
of woman * een vi 15 wa 

relieved, PANE ws 4Þ21.” 


1 r dark 8 


ſtruck eight, when 1 leſt my friend at 
Edvinſtowe, to return 6 Wet Manfoi; 


"US > 
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| 55 F rancis and William following. 1 


gueſſed that we ſhould reach home about 
five in the morning. Being three in 
number we had nothing to dread, except 
the poſſibility of loſing our way, eſpe- 
cially in a wood, of about four, miles, 
which we yould not ayoid paſſing rough, 


We 8 briſkly, 57 Vie! 
Imerruption, till, about one in the 
morning, my horſe began to falter, 

The poor animal wanted refreſhment; 
he was too aged for theſe ſwift expedi- 

tions; and I. began to think myſelf 

_ cruelly remiſs i in having omitted to bring 
provender along with us. What 1 had 

ſorgotten, Francis had remembered: and 
on the margin of a brook; juſt: beſore 
ve entered the wood, the horſes were 
fed, which enabled us to paſs the moſt 
diſmal part of our road with conſiderable 

_ Fapidity 4; receiving unexpeſted light by 

he ſplendid corruſeations of fiery clouds, 

: Wannen the heavens, ſwiſily 


L 
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ruſhing, like embattled legions, to the 


flaming North. We did not, however, 
eſcape the wood without ſome degree of 
alarm. We heard ſtrange noiſes at a 
diſtance, and fancied we ſaw faint lights 
in ſome of the dells. 1 imagined theſe 
laſt to be nothing more than vapours; 
and William told me the noiſes were. 
from gipſy . tribes, which, he ſaid, in- 
feſted thoſe parts. I was thankful that 
we had a calm night; and that we had 


hitherto met with ſi to ingots our 


. e e ee 


Wben ve had | gained be 1 ; 
the wood, a fingle horſeman ſuddenly 
croſſed us. My ſteed ſtarted, and I 
was ſomewhat terrified; but ſoon ex- 
claimed, . Good morrow, fellow tra- 
veller!: whither away ſo faſt?” Witha 
ſort of authoritative tone, he aſked; 


Are you liegemen, and true? —1 


anſwered, We are.“ —* Know you 
the Prince?” ſaid he, © We know him 


14 
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not,“ I replied: but we love him,” 


The ſtranger returned, Know him 
now, then: continue to love him, and 
pity his misfortunes ; ſuccour his friends, 
and keep his councel, farewell. And 
we ſoon heard his horſe at a diſtance, 
making for the wood. Unhappy 
Prince ſaid I, as I rode along: hid - 
ing himſelf in unfrequented wilds and 
foreſts, inſtead of receiving homage 


led country! ſubdued by Rebellion, and 
governed by Hypocriſy!—But Heaven's 


anger will not burn for ever; nor ſhall 


Ve long witneſs the ng in ee of 


mn 


As the light 3 to Sa my im- 
ann The return of the 


morning ſeemed to give freſh vigour to 


our horſes, and we reached the Manfion 
a little before fix o'clock, We preſently 
gained admiſſion, and Letitia was ſoon 
with me. She told-me, her dear young 


„ 

lady became vorſe every minute; and 
chat ſix and thirty bount nn 
altered ber. r e 1 en 1, 12008; 

| Si Ah action 

1 les with ber op" Airs, hand 

found Mrs. Evelyn fitting by” dle doch 
ſide. As ſoon as Margaret ſav me, ſhe 
held out her hand, and burſt into tears; 

I was ſhocked to ſee her fo wan, and (© 
emaciated. I endeavoured” to refrain 
from weeping. * « Poor, dear; ſuffering” | 
angel! T cried, < what ee 

befallen thee?” / dent 
« Alas, I know not,” the repliech: 
the hand of death is upon me. 1 ha, 
ſuffered a great deal; but 1 feel better 
now E are come. * 5 
She eo e of n way" eb be 
both her own, and looked wiftfuliy in 
my face. Ah, my dear friend!“ e 
faid, 1 am afraid 1 am very wicked, 
becauſe I am not wilfing to die; yet 
A the Phyfieian tells me, and ſo PAY , 


15 W 


1 
1 
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„ 1 
on heart, that I cannot live, I thought 
1 was good, and could die very well; 
but then I was in health: and now what 
makes me wiſh for life, when I know I 
muſt ſo: ſoon leave it? Surely, that is 


wicked, when Jalmoſt know the hour.“ 
Do not afflict thyſelf, my ſweet 
innocent, I ſaid: thou art fit to die 
wahenever God calls chee; but let us 
hope thou yet mayſt live.” 
O, no,” ſhe. replied; , my poor 


| heart is faithful, and never deceives me: 


it would have broken, had you not come. 
I have a great deal to ſay, but it is too 
4 fall. Freſh tears covered her face.— 
« Indeed, indeed,” ſhe continued, « I 
am very weak in body and mind: your 
little Orphan is aſhamed of theſe tears. 
I knou it is wrong to cry, but I cannot 
help it. I ought to be very glad, and 
ſo I am, to have all my beſt friends 
with me. Dear Mrs. Evelyn is ſo good 
to mel—and Mr. Exelyn has. prayed 
and ſet up with me ſo much, chat he is 


. 
gone to bed, I am afraid, very ill. 1 


have not addreſſed God theſe two hours; 


but you will pray for me. — Come, 
Letitia,” ſhe added, Mrs. Evelyn will 
help you to hold me up, that I may 
kneel, while my dear guardian prays for 
me.— I muſt, ſomehow, have been very 
wicked, that God Almighty takes from 
me the power of ae 1 m 

They raiſed i oa auen bes 
by an arm, while ſhe kneeled on the 
bed, with her bands lifted up, and folded 
in the act of ſupplication. Never-were 
hands raiſed to Heaven more truly 
« waſhed in innocency”. than thoſe; 
fave the hands that were nailed to the 
croſs: never was the throne of grace 
ſupplicated by a heart more pure and 
fervent; ſave the heart that bled for the 
redemption of the world. I repeated a 


part of the prayers preſeribed by our 
church ſor the ſick. Nothing can be 


more touching: nothing, with us, a 
30 


1 80 

adapted for mortal frailty to utter, and 
beavenly compaſſion to hear. Indeed, 
no human compoſition can excel the 
whole ſervice of the Church of England 
in pathos and ſublimity; yet ſuch is its 


maſterly ſimplicity, that every ſentence 
of it comes home to every man's boſom. 


Eo each prayer the kneeling patient 


ſaid a ſolemn and a ſweet Amen. When 
we had finiſhed, and while ſhe was yet 
kneeling, ſhe defired me to come nearer 
to her. Mrs. Evelyn and Letitia put 
her arms round my neck, and ſhe em- 
braced me. We both wept. This,“ 
ſhe ſaid, is the laſt embrace in this 
world!“ O, no,” ſaid I, * do not 
think ſo: we muſt not deſpair. God 
may reſtore you to us. No, my ever 
dear and good protector, ſhe replied: 

* but he will reſtore you, and all of you, 
to me, if I am worthy of going where 
you ſhall go. I am more at eaſe than [ 
was, though I feel fatigued, and think I 


could ſleep a little: but you muſt not 
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leave me.” —She was again laid inhen 
en ts * are 
* gh a6 CHAPTER ITY Nala 
ing Hi 
1: BNTREATED ao Bonk wad 
been up all night, to retire; and I ſent 
Letitia down ſtairs. When I obſerved 
that Margaret's reſt was quiet and re- 
freſhing, and that ſhe once or twice 
ſmiled in her ſleep as I ſat looking at 
her, I had a gleam of hope that Heaven 
was not inattentive to my filent-ejacula* 
tions. She ſlept an hour and a half. 
Soon after ſhe awoke, the Phyſician ar- 
rived. He congratulated his patient on 
| Her better looks, and her late repole; 
and, having given ſome directions to 
Letitia, I accompanied him down ſtairs. 
He informed me, that her frame bad 
been ſo ſuddenly and ſo powerfully 
ſhaken by excruciating pains, as almoſt 
to baffle his art to prevent immediate 
diſſolution. His ſkill, he faid, would 
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have been ineffeQual, had it not been 
ſeconded by her uncommon. fortitude. 


That as he could not diſcover in what 


ſo much violence of diſorder originated, 
he had not flattered himſelf, or his pa- 


tient, wich any hope of recovery; eſpe- 


cially as he found her a young lady of 
great piety and ſtrength of mind: and 
he was afraid, he added, that the next 
attack would prove fatal. At the ſame 


time, he ſaid, that his ignorance of the 


cauſe did not warrant his poſitively 
pronouncing as to the final effect of the 


| _ diſorder. I thanked him for his candour 


and attention; and he ſaid he would call 


in the evening. 


I returnedto my poor Margaret, who, 
| ſupported by pillows, fat -up in ber 


bed. She defired Letitia to withdraw. 


 —&« Your preſence, my ever beloved 


friend,”* ſhe ſaid; has already given 
me great comfort, and I have had a de- 


 lightful fleep. I am quite revived. 1 
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will not, however, flatter, myſelf with. 
any deluſive hopes; but, believing my 
diſſolution at hand, entreat you to in- 
dulge me in the obſervance of a few_ 
particulars when I am gone.” — The 
tears came into my eyes. Nay, my 
dear friend,“ ſhe. continued, let not 
my fortitude ſurpaſs. yours. You have 
taught me not to fear death.. 
„Alas, my dear innocent,“ 1 ſaid, 
« I fear it infinitely more than thou canſt. 
The parting ſaint has always leſs cauſe to 
grieve than the bereaved friend.. 
Hut do not, ſhe reſumed, lament 
me too much; do not endanger your 
health; but preſerve yourſelf to be the 
friend of other orphans, and of the 
afflicted whom God will throw in the way 
of your goodneſs. Ho thankful am 
*. ſhe added, © that he has given me 
| firength to ſpeak !—And; now, valued 
friend, let me entreat you to lay my 


coffin by the ſide of my dear mama's. | 


The abſence of this man will allow the 


| 
| 
. 
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time and opportunity for a mournful 


ſolemnity, which were intended for a 


feſtival. 1 am afflidted for Sir Charles, 


and I feel to my heart the ſhock he will 
receive, Comfort him, dear Sir, as 
well as you can. Tell him, that I re- 


. - nounced the fortitude of a Chriſtian, to 


weep for him. God will forgive theſe 
tears.” She hid her face in a handker- 


chief, which, with difficulty, and with 


both her hands, ſhe raiſed to her eyes. 
She ſobbed aloud; and my tears ſtream- 
ed apace.—This guſh of tenderneſs te- 


lieved us both.—Sbe went on: vou 


know you are worthily che heir to my 
Father and myſelf. Time may give you 
the poſſeſſions of Sir Gregory: in that 


caſe, let there be perpetual proviſion 


for fix hapleſs orphans. Meantime, dut 


of the wealth which you have fortunate- 


: ly preſerved for me, let Sir Charles's - 
love and generoſity be recompenſed. 


He expected nothing with me: as a 


* dun x legey, of my affection, 
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give bits enjuich to redecti(his Ehud 
without me. Give him, beſides; one of 
my moſt coſtly rings. To my dear Eliza 
beth, give all my pearls; and let the 
reſt of my jewels remain with you and 
yours,—And now, my deareſt friend, 
let me thank you for all your goodneſs, 
your tenderneſs, and your indulgent 
care of me: and pray forgive me the 
faults I may have committed, and the 
uneaſineſs and vexations my wayward 
humours and childiſh errors may have 
occaſioned you. — pauſed: my 
heart was too full to ſpeak. One 
thing,” added ſhe, *I had nearly for- 
gotten: it is, perhaps, a childiſh fancy: 

but what are all the wiſhes of He?—on 
my coffin let there be _— ww. 


W TO 9 


Letitia now ns with ſore FO 
cine, and put letters into my hand, one 
of which was from Sir Charles Sedley, 
informing me, that he had forwarded 
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his wedding Hothes to the- Manſion, 
being on his road from London to his 
own Houſe, where he meant to remain 
fome days. So that I could not write 
to him till he ſhould arrive there. + 
thought it beſt not to notice this oecur- 
. rence.—Letitia, having given the 1105 
* in r E's 


7 perceive,” ſaid Margaver; 4 that 
1 m better: and I am moſt devouily 
thankful, under ſuch ſeverities of pains 
and calamities, for the preſervation of 
my reaſon. It is a great mercy. The 
Phyſician has been more than phyſician 
to me: he has evinced much care and 
bumanity; pray, dear Sir, let him have 
ample remuneration. —Letitia muſt not 
be forgotten; but, I know you will do 
what is generous by all that have loved 

and ſerved us: and not thoſe only, but 
ſuch around us as are in adverſity,—You 
always taught me, by precept and exam- 
ple, to have in. perpetual recollection 


a. 

that divine and pathetick admonition of 
our Saviour, Give. to him that aſketh 
of thee; and from him that would. bor- 
row of thee, turn not thou. away. . — 
But I wiſh to live in the remembrance of 
the poor, by ſilent and effeQuah ra- 
ther than ſplendid donations.—Pardon 
me, that I talk thus: I do not-diftate; 
I only requeſt. Deareſſ friend, reſtrain 
your tears.— Alas, how pale you are! I 
bad forgotten, you had a wearifqme 
journey through the perilous nicht: go, 
and repoſe yourſelf, —I have exbauſted 
my ſpirit, and, perhaps, I ſhall} ſleep 
again.—Nay,. I muſt inſiſt on your ſeek. 
ing.reſt—When you awake, come, and 

pray for me * N 
1; 5:89 [21693 N 
1 was Aber to 3 Going down 
po I met Letitia, who told me, that 
Mrs. Evelyn was coming to her young 
E but Has: ume Was: _ | 
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1 wem into the library, and, ſeating 
my ſelf in Sir Gregory's chair, wearirieſs 
5 and grief ſoon threw me into a melan- 
| tholy reverie, which was ſuceeeded'by 
a fort of doting of ſome continuance, 
anfl from which I was arouſed by the 
arrival of the Phyſician; who returned. 
ſooner than we expected; but, ny 
na 085 4 eames 2 Ne 


We tem to inquire into the uns das 
ſtate of the patient, Letitia came down, 
and informed ud, that her young lady 

Vas aſleep, but much diſtarbed, Raſhed, 
and feveriſh. Mr. Evelyn now joined 


us, and we partook of ny. 


3031 


'A carriage came to the mor It 

| brought Mrs. Willoughby, whom her 
mother had ſent forz' with ber came a 

young lady, who was to have officiated 

2s bride-maid to Margaret. Mr. Evelyn 
and I embraced his daughter. Alas, 

dear Elizabeth, ſaid I, you are 


come to a houſe of mourning: poor 
Margaret, I fear, weds her grave.” — 
Elizabeth and her young friend ſhed 
tears. But,” reſumed I, ve muſt 
not deſpair; and if it ſnould pleaſe Gd 
to deprive us of her, we have ſtill great 


conſolation in knowing, that though we 
loſe an angel, heaven gains a cherub.“ 
I uttered this with a voice of reſigna- 
tion, but my heart was pierced Wn ra 
. | 
Mrs. e now came n and, 
having affectionately welcomed her 
daughter and her friend, told us, that 
Margaret was awake, fitting up in her 
bed, without being raiſed, and inſiſted 
on having her clothes put on, and going 
into the dreſſing · room. © It is delirium,” 
ſaid the Phyſician, « which is generally 
accompanied with ſtrength to effect its 
objeQs; let her be indulged, madam.” 
Mrs. Evelyn returned, with Ms 
Willoughby and the young lady. 
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The Phyſician was relating to us ſome 
of the extraordinary conſequences of 
delirium, when a ſhriek ſummoned us 
up ſtairs. It was Mrs. Willoughby, 
alarmed for the ſafety of Margaret, ho, 
whilſt Letitia was putting on her night- 

robe, and whilſt they were ſuppoſing 
ſhe muſt be carried, ſuddenly ruſhed 
into ie we- gg n had * 
dy 7 lighted up. 4. 0 


- We were ſoon all aſſembled. As 
there is no greater calamity, ſo there is 
no ſight more awful or affecting than 

Reaſon deranged. She placed herſelf 
at the toilette, and taking out ſome pearl 

bracelets, put them on; but, alas, her 


arm, which now looked like ſmall ivory, 


was ſo much reduced, that the bracelets 
ſlipped over her hand, and fell on the 
floor. She then took one of Sir Charles's 
letters out of a-drawer, and „after ſeem- 
ing to peruſe it with great earneſtneſs | 
& Letitia,”' ſhe ſaid, ** let me dee the 
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dreſſes Sir Charles ſent me. We muſt 
be quick, quick, my girl: he is waiting 
in the chapel.” —I went to her, but 
ſhe did not notice me. There were two 
white dreſſes, one ſuperbly trimmed with 
filver, the other with gold. She got up. 
and turning them over, ſaid, I will 
have this filver,—it looks ſo delicate, 
ſo modeſt, - put it on, girl; quick, put 
it on.“ Letitia threw it over her night- 
robe. Now my gloves — how ſlow 
you are!“ Letitia drew one on, which 
inſtantly dropped off. The girl's tears 
ran upon the other, as Margaret held 
out her arm. She looked her in the 
face: Don't cry, poor dear Letitia!“ 
ſhe ſaid; © you ſhall always continue 
with me. Sir Charles will be very kind 
to you. — She walked acroſs the room, 
looking back at her dreſs, the train of 
which, ſpotted with ſilver, glittered in 
the profuſion of lights. She ſtopped 
ſaddenly. Well!“ ſhe: exclaimed; _ 
vich a ſmile, ſtill lovely, “yell that is 
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, delightfull—all theſe pretty ſtars come 
from the blue ſky to dance with us 
Sir Charles gives a ball to the county—— 
Where is my Elizabeth?—where is. my 
guardian? N Win 


; 


We all ſurrounded her. Mrs. Wil. 
Joughby went to embrace her, but ſne 
turned to Mrs. Evelyn, and, taking 
ber arm, Come, pretty bride-maid,” 
ſhe ſaid, come along,” —and walked 
towards the door: but, ſtarting: back, 
- ſhe- whiſpered, ©* No, we will not go 
down the grand ſtair- caſe, the man of 
terror waits there, —he came one dark 
night; but my Father's ſpirit would not 
let him ſleep—O how the battlements 
ſhook!—Don't you hear the ſtorm howl 
in the foreſt ? — why, the trees are 
tumbling from the cliff — The wind 
whiſtles o'er the green turf of that ſnep- 
herd's grave There's a blue-bell in 
that field two deu-drops fill its pretty: 
eyes O, don't touch it — alas, it is 
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poor orphan !—What, you take thai for 
a black cloud, ſhowering down blood 
uponus!—that's Cromwell: See, there's 
Hacket! what does he do with my Fa- 
ther's ſword?—fool! fool! it is a flaming 
ſword; it devours him! Righteous ſword, 
to avenge: unrighteous deeds! O, for 
my white ſteed! but he flies before the 
moon, —ha! am s an n, 5 


en | 
Bog A Ty 


She turned her eyes towards che man- 
tle-piece, where hung the picture of . 
lady Judith. She gazed ſtedfaſtly upon 
it ſeveral minutes. O my dear mama!” 
ſhe exclaimed. — The Phyſician ſaid, 
“Her ſenſes are returning,” —and he 
beckoned us to be near her. Mrs. Wil. 
loughby and Letitia ſtood on each ſide 
of her. She ſighed heavily, and again 
exclaimed, O my poor dear mama!” 
and a flood of tears courſed down her 
cheeks. Her ſtrength began to fail, 
and * fell into the arms of Elizabeth 

1 | : 
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and Letitia, who conducted her to the 
couch. She looked firſt at one, and 
then at the other, for ſome time.“ O, 
my dear Elizabeth!” ſhe ſaid; are you 
here?—alas, I fear you do not know 
poor Margaret.“ Elizabeth, weeping, 
and embracing her, replied, We are 
all here, ſweet.” — Margaret lifted up 
her eyes, and, ſeeing the company, was 
attempting to riſe. I ran to ſupport 
her, and ſhe fell into Mrs. Willoughby's 
arms. It was now with great difficulty 
that ſhe articulated: © Kneel. by me, 
my dear guardian, — pray, O pray for 
me l- am ſurely dying!” Her head 
reclined, on Elizabeth's boſom. Mr. 
and Mrs. Evelyn had each hold of a 
hand. The poor young lady, who ex- 
peRted to have been a bride- maid, ſtood 
wiping the tears from Elizabeth's eyes, 
her own falling faſt on her boſom. There 
was a ſilent pauſe of a minute. Marga- 
ret turned her face towards me, as I 
ſtood leaning. over her. She looked 
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earneſtly on me, uttering, with painful 
interruptions, * I cannot pray, —indeed 
I cannot, — but my ſpirit is before. God: 
—O remember his promiſe—ye ſhall 
meet.“ — She folded her hands, and 
ſtretched forth her arms, as if anxious 
to pray; but in the midſt of the exertion, 
ſhe breathed a long ſigh, and her bands 
fell. That is the laſt l ſaid the Phy- 
ſician: * ſhe is releaſed,” Poor dear 
angel!” exclaimed I, „ ſhe is indeed 
gone!—that ſigh went to heaven—She 
dies the death of the righteous: may our 
laſt end be like hers!” _ 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tuvs the Heireſs of Sir Gregory, 
ſhe whom, but a few hours before, 1 
had left in the full poſſeſſion of health 
and beauty, with the faireſt proſpetts of 
long felicity, was, a. few hours hence, 
- to become a mouldering inhabitant of 
the dark grave; a meek companion of 
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the filent worm! Thus, in, an inſtant, 
faded a blooming roſe of Sharon: thus 
work an r. en lly of the gee” * 


Immediate and mighty grief over- 
whelms all the faculties: it ſtuns and 
confounds. The ftricken heart hardly 
durſt aſk itſelf the ſum of its calamity. 
We remained filent and niotionleſs, 
gazing on the ruin before us, till the 
Phyfician | adviſed us to retire. Mrs. 
Willoughby ſtaid with Letitia; and ve 
Tent up ſome maid ſervants to their aſſiſt- 


Early the next morning, I diſpatched 
an expreſs to Sir Charles Sedley, truſt- 

ing that he was now arrived at his own 

Houſe. But, before my meſſenger re- 


turned, I had letters from Sir Charles, 


for Margaret and myſelf, ſtating, that 
circumſtances compelled him to decline 
; calling at home, as he was obliged to 
take a circuitous route, and "WOO be 


with us the day before that appointed 
for the nuptials. —My meſſenger brought 
me word, that the utmoſt preparations 
were making at Sir Charles's for the re- 
ception of his lady. Theſe occurrences 
tended only to-increaſe my unhappineſs; - 
and taught me more than ever to lament = 
the uncertain termination of all human 
projets. Sir Charles informed. me, 
that the rumour of a Reſtoration was 
become very prevalent : and that the 


adherents of the Uſurpation were avail- Bs. N 


ing themſelves of all the means in their 


power to ſecure what they had obtained © 


through the medium of Rebelhon. He 
had alſo learned that Hacket was on the 
eve of eſpouling the woman whoſe prin- 


ciples- were ſo. * n bis 
own. 


« 
Mrs. Evelyn arranged every . thing 
_ reſpetting Margaret's funeral; and Mr. 
Evelyn undertook to perform the facred 
ſervice of the dead, Mn. Willoughby 


; 
j 

[1 
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and her young friend worked-with their 
| needles, on the velvet intended to cover 


Margaret's coffin, a white roſe.” It was 


with much difficulty they refrained ar- 


niſhing the luſtre of their work, IP | 


. We it n their tears. 


3 


1 paſſed many hours web" wakers, 


in fitting by the pale remains of my poor 
Margaret; regretting every minute the 
approach of that which - ſhould deprive 
me even of this conſolation. The time 
arrived. We had appointed the fifth 
evening, when I direQed the coffin to 
be put in the great ante-chamber, pre- 


vious to its being taken to the chapel. 
Me met in mournful ſilence around it. 
Not only Mr. and Mrs. Evelyn, Mrs. 


Willoughby and her young friend, Le- 


titia, the Phyſician, and myſelf, were 


preſent; but I had requeſted the aiten- 
dance of all the- ſervants in the Houſe. 
Old Matthew too bad come from the 

ReQory to take a laſt ſight'of his young 


lady. The lid of the coffin was left 
open. Each, in turn, went to look 
upon that face which they were never 
to ſee again, returning with redoubled 
ſorrow, till the lamentation became 
audible and general. | | 


! . 
„ 


I went che laſt. A 90 tender x re- 
membrances ruſhed into my mind as 1 
ſtood there; and I could ſcarcely with- 
draw myſelf from the contemplation of 
a-countenance which I had never beheld *' 
but with delight from its infancy, I was 
almoſt tempted to forbid: the faſtening 
down of the lid for the preſent ;-: but 
Mr. Evelyn, coming up to me, and 
taking my arm, led me away. Sir,“ 
he ſaid; this, though a heavenly ſor- 
row, maſt not be too much indulged,” 

Alas,“ feplied I, “We ſorrow for 
ourſelues; the calamity is to us. This 
form, ſeemingly ſo- intelligent, even in 
death, is deaf to our cries, and blind to 
our tears. Vet, what has been n 
| K 4 
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years dear to us, ve cannot but lament. 
It is a ſalutary weakneſs of nature that 
dictates our forrows. O may that weak- 
neſs ſtrengthen our virtues, that we, 
like chis angel, in the bour of death, may 
become entitled to the tears and prayers 


of thoſe chat love en and revere 
oline. e 4937 


Whilf I was tins ſpeaking, M Mr. Eve. 
lyo had cauſed the lid to be ſcrewed 
down. The chapel bell gave notice 
that all was ready. Our little proceſſion 


began. Mr. Evelyn, as officiating mi- 


niſter, preceded by lights, led on; the 
coffin following. Singly, I walked next 


to it; then came Mrs. Evelyn and the 
Phyfician; Mrs. Willougbby and the 
weeping bride-maid; Letitia and old 


Matthew; Francis and William, and 
the teſt of the men, with 15 N 
Leer Me order. ire | 


C: , 27 5 


wen 1 dier v was reſted in the aiſle 


- 
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of the chapel, and while Mr. Evelyn 
was in the deſk, Mrs. Willoughby and 
myſelf, as if impelled at the ſame mo- 
ment, by the like impulſe, kneeled 
down on each fide of the coffin.— Who 
ſhall deſcribe the feelings of ſuch a mo- 
ment? — We continued -thus till the 
bearers came to proceed to the vault, 


where Margaret's remains were depoſited 
1 the ſide of the lady ] udith's, 


Wes were taking our parting look, each | 
eye being fixed on the white roſe, that 
emblem of the innocent heart it covered, 
when, for a moment, as if to diſplay 1 its | 
luſtre, a lambent flame ſhone upon it, 
and vaniſhed. Its coming and going 
were ſo imperceptible, and yet its appear- 

ance ſo obvious, that none of the com- 
pany teſtified. any ſurpriſe at the inſtant; 
but when we were returning, every one 
was ſpeaking of it. I aſked Mr. Evelyn, 
whether this ſingular effect could ariſe 
from the motion of the torches; but he 
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ee not. He kioped, be ſaid; chat 
the company might attribute it to ſome 
ſuch cauſe; but, in his opinion, it was 
: . evidently ſupernatural. -I ſaid, I wiſhed, 
as much as. poſſible, to difcourage all 
ſuperſtition; but that the beſt way was 
to be ſilent, rather than falſify what we 
believed to be the truth. It is, per- 
haps,“ ſaid I, a heavenly teſtimony of 
the divine purity of her mind: and we 

_ to 725 no more on the * 

In a day or two, Mrs. Willoughby 
and her young friend departed; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Evelyn were defirous of going 
home, and of my accompanying them. 
But as I knew not where to ſend to Sir, 
Charles Sedley, '1 thought it right to 
await his coming, which would take 
place in a few days; and therefore, re- 
taining Francis and Letitia, I remained 
at the Manſion: Mr. and Mrs. Evelyn, 
and the other ſervants, ute 0 the 
Redftory, . | 


»;My;hours now;ipaſied, ** 4 
vineſs. I wandered, up and down - the 
frequented, and unfrequented parts of 
the Manſion, without, comfort, and. 
without deſire. Hope, in my breaſt, was 
almoſt. extint.. She had no new pro- 
ſpedis to attratt me; her magical powers 
could no more beguile me; a ſigh had 7 
ſhattered her. taliſman into a thouſand | 
pieces: the laſt ſigh of Margaret ſeemed 
to. releaſe me from all ſublunary con- 
cerns“. The evenings were becomig 


The illuſions of Hope 1 given birth to innu- 
merable metaphors. I tranſcribe the following, 
from a recent publication, as containing imagery 
ſo exquiſite] y 4 — wy beautiful, AS. wh not 


> Lol ee clone comes failing, cies dad: 
In royal purple, which the parting beams 5 24 
Of hountequs Phœbus edge with tints of gold. 
And lucid-crimſon. One might fancy it 14 Zo 
A noble bird, that laves its graceful 8 11 | 
And bathes its-roſy boſom in the light. 
Look! how it ſwells, and rears its ſnowy creſt 
With * grandeur ; while the blue expanſe, 
r A 
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long, and proportionably wearifome-to 
ſuch as are bereftof ſociety. Fhe ned 
is a dreary - wilderneſs, and life a me- 
lancholy pilgrimage, to thoſe who carry 
in their hearts the keen arrows winged - 
by. diſappointment and affliction; and 
who walk over the graves of all their 
hopes and wiſhes. But, every man, 
be his ſtate what it may, will always find 
that he has duties to perform. 1 che- 
riſhed in my remembrance the bene vo- 


In ſmiling patience lets the boaſter paſs, 

| And fell his train with all the lazy vapour 

That hover in the air: an eaſy prey 

To the gigantick phantom, whoſe curl'd wing 

© Sweeps in theſe worthleſs triflers of the ſky, - 

And wraps them in his boſom. Go, vain ſhadow! 
Sick with the burthen of thy W 

A breath of zephyr wafts thee into nothing 
Scatters thy ſpreading plumes, 8 

And drives thee ian $0 ene n 

8 B eee cou 
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WE 
lent deſires of Margaret, and, determi- 
ning to conſole” myſelf by A 
every opportunity of complying with. 
them, paſſed much of my time in Wan- 

dering round the domain, and is neighb-— 
bourhood, ſeeking the neceflitous; and 
relieving the diſtreſſed, in the name of 

= Oy _— as a ene e cry 


1 was one evening et later hi 
uſual, by ſtopping at a farm-houſe, to 
baptize a dying child; and on my enter- 
ing the Manſion, was met at the door by 
Letitia, who entreated to ſpeak with me 
alone, and informed me, that ſhe had 
certainly ſeen the ſpirit of her young 
lady, which, ſhe ſaid, paſſed her in the 
long gallery, as ſhe went to turn down 
the * 1 would not hear the parti- 
culars. I told ber, that her love for 
her miſtreſs would often bring herimage 18 
to her view; but I diſcouraged everx 
idea of yiſion: and J retired to the wa 
ſy" my — Ls OT. 
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From books I could derive little con- | 


: ſolation: and my mind was not yet ſuffi- 
ciently tranquillized to: read for amuſe- 
ment. I therefore ſat ruminating by the 


fire; Sir Gregory's Bible being on the 
table before me, and the dog lying at 


my feet. A ſubjett paſſed in my mind 


on which I had occaſion to look in the 
book; but in turning the leaves, a ſmall 
white band impeded. my progreſs, the 


forefinger pointing to a certain ſpot, and 
inſtantly diſappearing. I raiſed my head, 


but could not perceive any thing: the 


dog, however, was on bis legs, and 
wagging his tail, as at the ſight of ſome- 


_ he ue | 


= aroſe with a {apa thads never - 


before experienced, and walked up and 


down the room a few minutes. I chen 
ſtood ſtill; but nothing was to be ſeen or 


heard; and the dog had reſumed his 


recumbent pofition. I returned to the 
book, and endeavoured to recollect the 


preciſe; ſpot, on which the finger had 
reſted. I eduld not eaſily forget it. 
The words were theſe: „But if a man 
« come preſumptuouſly. upon his neigh- | 
e bour, to. ſlay him with guile, thou 
*« ſhalt take him from mine altar, that 
« he may die v. Still, conſidering the 
muſing mind I was in, I conceived that 
chis might be an illuſion of the imagina- 
tion; and, on chat principle, I. had 
nothing to account for, but the dog's 
riſing, and wagging his tail. 1 This, 
however, ſurpaſſed my conjeQure, and 
left my mind in a ſtate of confuſed 
amazement. 


_ I went into the garden, and walked | 
awhile. The night was dark, and the wind 

boiſterous. The air revived my ſpirits; 
and my mind was relieved from the ſtupe- 
, faQion-in which ſurprize had left it, and 
I endeavoured to drive from my recol- 


— , j I T7 - 
* Exodus, xxi, 14. 


| moon ſhining bright. 


- Ieftion what 1 had ſeen, or, rather to 
attribute it to the effe& of diſordered 


i e 


75 15 was „ whtloge company, 1 vent 


carly to bed. In my ſteep, however, 


the white hand floated beſore me; and I 


Vas twice awakened by the clanging of 


the large folding doors leading from the 


principal ſuite of rooms into the ſide 
wing on the left of the Manſion. Sup- 


poſing this to be effected by the wind, 
I rang my bell, and defired Francis to 
faſten thoſe doors. He returned, aſſur- 
ing me, chat he found them locked, and 
a perfect ſilence prevailing in that part 


. of the Houſe. I concluded that 1 had 


been miſtaken, and Franeis retired; the 
clock then ſtriking Twelve, g . 


* 
* 
* + Q» + 


es a ſhort ariden to . | 
ven, I ſoon fell into a ſleep of ſome du- 
ration, undiſturbed * dreams. 1 had 


* 


not ſlept long; before a tremendous noiſe 
again, arouſed! me. It ſeemed. to be in 
a remote part of the Houſe. I ſtarted,” 
and was again on the point of ringing 
the bell. Kaiſing myſelf a little, and 
ſtretching forth my band towards the 
taſſel, a ſudden gleam of light carried 
my attention to the foot of the bed. 
The curtains ſwiftly ſeparating; the 
ſhrouded ſhadow of Margaret ſtood be- 
fore me! The light of the moon was. 
full upon her. I obſerved-her face as" 


pale as the ſnow-drop, and marked with 


penſive ſorrow. Her eyes ere bent 
on the ground. In her left hand hung 
a white roſe. I was about to ſpeak; 
but was prevented by her raiſing her 
eyes, which no ſooner met mine, than, 
pointing with the forefinger of her right. _ 


band to the rofe, on which I now dif- 


cerned ſome drops of blood, the curtain 
ſuddenly cloſed, and I was leſt in date 
neſs: for bach it OI after the o_ 


i 
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chapel bell inſtantly ſtruck Two; a guſt 
_— brought the ſound: full upon my 
1 was thoroughly awake. The 


x ge, or the ſeeming” preſence, of 
one whom I ſo dearly loved, though 


clad in a ſhroud, did not at all diſmay” 


me. But the image was no ſooner gone, 
and the darkneſs returned, than a ſenſa- 
tion of ſometbing like terror pervaded 
my boſom; and I began to reflect deeply 
on the event, andi its concurrent ann. 
e David Ph 8 DOT! 101 
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Gene as 1 was, to admit the: 
reality of what I had Jult witneſſed, and 
what had occurred in the library, my 
philoſophy: was put to flight, and it re- 
mained only to conſider on the probable D 
cauſe: of an e 8 er e e on 
AR Wwor- {9 9111 383 0} Dua! 
The Abriptürs e was evidently - 
an:zintimation of ſecret murder: andthe 
ſpots i of bloodi on the: viſionary: roſe, ; 
l muſt either mean nothing, Or bear ſome 
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ſimilar import, The obvious interpre- 


tation of all this was, that my poor dear 


ſufferer muſt have received ſomething 
deſtruQtive of life at Hacket's "ſupper; 
which might have been conveyed in the 


roſe. This, indeed, explained the hie- 
roglyphicks, and accounted for ſpeedy. 
and violent. pains,” and rapid diſſolution. 
But till; this was Wi on * evi- 
dence of a ſhadow. | ' Fats 


| CHAPTER * ** 


In the: morning I. fone for Hacket's 
cook, telling her, that I wiſhed for- a 
few ſweetmeats, and eſpecially for a 
jelly of the ſame kind as that which, at 
her maſter's ſupper, was diſtinguiſhed) 
by a white roſe; keeping my eye fixed 


on her, to obſerve whether I could trace 1 5 | 
any ſign of confuſion in her countenance . 


But ſhe informed me, that ſeveral; of. 
the ſweetmeats, and particularly the> 
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ſmall jelly, with the device of the white 
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jelly, which, ſhe ſaid, was the only one 
at the table, were brought by one of 
the gentlemen who fupped with us.— I 
deſired her to make me ſome ne _ 
ſhe WRIT. | 


Her SOFTER. ſerved ſtrongly to 
confirm, my ſuſpicions, and accounted 
for Hacket's recommendation of that 
ſweetmeat, and the ftranger's officioul- 
-neſs in banding i it to Margaret. « Dear, 
dear ſaint!” ſaid I, „and has thy pre- 
cious life been thus facrificed!—could 
not thy meek innocence and ſmiling 
countenance prevail on the wretch to 
ſtay his hand? — could not the very 
grace with which it was received, urge 
him to ſnatch back the fatal potion ?—. - 
, e n it chus!“ 


1 seen knew: What ſtep. to ke. 
After dinner, I ordered Francis to ſad- 
dle the horſes. I thought it right to go. . 
dd the Phyſician, and inform lum of my 


2 8 
conjeRures; but I was deterred awhile - 

by the ſhame I felt of accounting for 
them by ſupernatural means; and be- 
cauſe I knew that Phyſicians admit of 
none but natural cauſes. The circum- 
ſtances of the times, and the violent 
proceedings practiſed by thoſe” who 
wiſhed to retain under the Reſtoration, 
which was ſuppoſed to be approaching, 
what the Commonwealth had unjuſtly 
given them, authorized me to impute 
what I ſuſpeQed to Hacket: and 1 de- 
termined to acquaint the Phyſician with 
my apprehenſions, as the reſult of pro- 
bable . e T0 | 


My impatience would; not l me 5 
to wait till the next day, but 1 arrived 
at the Phyſician's at ſun-ſet. When 1 
had related to him the particulars of the 
ſupper, he aroſe, and walked acroſs the 
room in great agitation. Sir,“ faid 
he, „what you mention reveals to me 
all that was unaccountable in the diſor- 
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der. I could not diſcover its origin, 
and was amazed at its effedts, which 
| were ſuch as I never before witneſſed. 
If it were poiſon, it muſt have been of a 
very uncommon and a very ſubtle na- 
ture; for the diſorder, or the ſevere 
torments of it, never ſtruck me as an 
operation of any ſpecies of poifon. 
But,” he added, «1 am partly con- 
vinced; and I hope you will permit me 
.to open the body.“ 


| To this I conſented. He prevailed 
upon me to ſtay all night, propoſing to 
accompany me home on the ſucceeding 


evening, after viſiting his patients: ſor 


ve deemed it moſt expedient to do this 
buſineſs by night; making only Francis 
and the Phyſician's ſervant, who ſhould 
ſecretly convey the coffin into the Houſe; 
privy to the tranſaftion. I propoſed 
his having the aſſiſtance of a MG 
which he declined. | | 
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tidal part of the next morning in 
riding. round the neighbourhood, and | 
part in the Phyſician's library. I felt a 
powerful inclination to communicate to 
him what I had ſeen: the dread of an in- = 
telligent mind thinking me capable of We 
propagating vulgar ſuperſtitions, alone 
_ withheld me.—All that Margaret had 
ſaid in our laſt converſation. recurred to 
me; and I. could diſcover, no reaſon 
- why: the operations of God on. matter, 
animate or inanimate, ſhould. be cix- 
cumſcribed within the narrow limits of 
human philofophy.—I thought I Would 
make it a part of my converſation at din- N 
ner, till I recollected, that the convey- 
ance of important facts, ſo. as to make 
their due impreſſion, is much ſacilitated 
or retarded by ſurrounding ſcenery, and 
temperament of mind. We muſt watch 
occaſion to influence opinion. Though 
the ſpirit of the Moſt-High pervades the 
earth, and flows in the waters; paſſes 
in the winds, and variegates the clouds 
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yet, in the contracted mind of man, the 
Divine Preſence is more immediate on 
holy mountains, and in conſecrated 
groves; in ſolemn fanes, and ſacred 
temples. In theſe Religion firſt reared 
ber altars: from theſe promulgated thoſe 
truths which her prieſts would have 
uttered in vain in the common habita- 


tions, and among the common aſſem- 


blages of men. From analogous reaſon- 
ing, I declined entering into ſo peculiar 
an explanation for the preſent; reſolved 
to wait the event of anatomical reſearch, 
and keep my ſecret wary wed counſel to 
ns 25 


The Phyfician's refidence was about 
fixteen miles from the Manſion. 'The 
days were ſhort, and we propoſed ar- 

riving between eight and nine at night. 

We had not proceeded far before ſome 

black clouds, rendering the evening 
prematurely dark, threatened a ſtorm, 

Which ſoon burſt forth in thunder and 
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lightning. We quickened our pace. 
The horſes being frightened, we made 
the ſervants ride abreaſt with us. Up- 
wards of ſeven miles of the road lay 
through the foreſt adjoining to the oak 
avenue, terminating the back gardens of 
the Manſion: I ſeldom heard thunder 
ſo loud; and never ſaw lightning ſo 
vivid. The flaſhes did not ſo much i im- 
pede our fight, as enlighten the path. 
They ſwept in fleeting columns along 
the ground. The rapid heels of our 
horſes were dipped in liquid fire. This 
moment the foreſt was wrapped in dark. 
neſs; as next in e 


Tbe ne {ill increaſed in dread- 
fulneſs, and the lightning became inceſ- 
ſant. About the middle. of the foreſt, 
we perceived a white horſe on full ſpeed 
before us. There,” faid Francis, is 
my young lady's horſe, broken from the 
garden field.” We again quickened our 
pace, and galloped ſwiftly. A ſtream 


L 
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ol lightning ſhewed the white horſe more. 


_ diſtinflly, and ſomebody upon him. 
Francis, while. we were yet at a conſi- 
derable diſtance, called aloud: the ſteed 
ſuddenly turning, and illuminated with 
the paſſing fire, revealed. for a moment,. 


and but a moment, the obje& upon him. 


It was the ſhade of Margaret, clothed in 
black, with a white roſe waving in her 
hand. It vaniſhed with the lightning. 


Good heaven!“ exclaimed the Phy- 


ſician, is that ſomething or nothing?“ 


It is,“ 1 ſaid, „what 1 have ſeen 


before—theſe are fearful. times, good 
Sir; — but let us haſte. We now ſeem- 


ed to leave the thunder bebind us, and | 


the lightnings became leſs nnen 1 


| Denies midi a mile of the- W 
ve obſerved the principal ſu ite of rooms 


illuminated: < Why,” ſaid the Phyſi- 
cian, „what feſtivity have you at the 
Manſion?“ f know not,“ I replied: 
4 ſuppoſe young Hacket has brought 


17 YI pa 
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home bis bride; in which caſe, we muſt 
wait an opportunity to move the body, 
into the private apartment of the chapel.. 


As we approached -nearer, we per- 
ceived a brilliant company, in the act, 
as we ſuppoſed, of fitting down to a 
collation. Our attention was fixed as 
we rode with ſlackened pace along.— 
„Ah,“ ſaid I, ſighing, and communing 

with my own heart, © thus ought it 
ſpeedily to have been with my poor 
Margaret! The luſtre of that night 


ſhould, indeed, have outſhone the 


ſplendour of the day. But, alas, who 
ſhall ſay, my eyes ſhall: be gladdened 
with to morrow's ſun-beams? Life itſelf 
is but as one of them,” | 


When we began to think we could 
diltinguiſh the company, and were no- 
ticing the ſplendid attire of ſome who 
were entering, which attraQted our eyes 
to che folding-doors of the grand ſaloon, - 

L® 
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we were amazed to ſee, clad in long 
robes of deep black, the female form we 
had juſt beheld on the ſhadowy ſteed. 
She came with an air of great dignity. 
We could ſcarcely diſcern her counte- 
nance; but the white roſe ſtill waved in 
| her hand. As ſhe approached: towards 
the centre of the ſaloon,, we could per- 
ceive the company ſuddenly rifing; and 
in their rifing they aſſumed horrible and 

ghaſtly ſhapes, ſuch as chilled us to look 
upon.  Ere we had time to expreſs our 

ſurpriſe, we fancied we heard a loud 
ſhriek, and the lights inſtantly vaniſhed, 
leaving the Manſion indarkneſs.—* The 
lightnings and the vapours of the night,” 
ſaid the -Phyſician, *have filled the air 
with fleeting figures, and peopled the 
Houſe with ſhadows.” — I made no 
reply. We were juſt at home. The 
thunder rolled at a diſtance, and the 
rain began to deſcend in torrents. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


% 


Taz ſtorm had expedited our jour- - 
ney. We entered the Houſe as the 
clock ſtruck eight. Every thing there 


was quiet. There was a fire in the library, 
whither we retired; and I deſired one to 
be made. in the adjoining parlour ; give 


ing direQions, at the ſame time, to Fran- 


cis,' as ſoon as he ſhould find a DOPE 
OOTY to convey the o_ thither. 


1 ſent for Letitia, 1 to give | 


orders about a bed for the Phyſician; 
but was told, that ſhe had been confined 
all day with illneſs, ariſing from terror 
occaſioned the preceding night, by un- 


common noiſes, and ſtrange ſights.— £ 
% You muſt remove her, Sir,“ faid the - 


Phyſician: this place is lonely; and 
the i imagination of women is very potent. 
ü ö 1 3 


4 


1 
1 
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= ſhalt „added E. 00 make” no com- 
ment on the occurrences of this night, 


oy, 


which, however, would ſtagger an un- 


ſtable philoſophy. Dreadful objetts be- 
come doubly dreadful at certain hours, 


and in certain places; always ecken 


nen een ideas.“ 


We ebnete fore time on theſe 
ſubjects. I remarked, that our know- 
ledge of the operations of nature, though 


derived from the obſervation of ſeveral. 
thouſand years, is ſo extremely limited, 


that it is impoſſible for us, without great 


preſumption, to determine what are, and 
what are not phenomena. Nations, now 


enlightened by ſcience, formerly trem- 


bled under an eclipſe; and a comet, that 
ſwift celeſtial traveller, who may yet 


reviſit us but once in ſeveral centuries, 


. Aillexcitesthe dread of millions. Doubt- 
leſs, Nature has innumerable appear- 
ances which we deem phenomena, if 


not miraculous, becauſe,” to us, they 


„ 7 
are rare; and which, nevertheleſs, are 
in her regular and ordinary courſe. . But 
think, Sir,“ J added, * if it is thus in 
the groſs and material world, and that 
we ſtand juſtly amazed at every thing we 
bebold, how infinitely ſurpaſſing all theſe 

muſt be the wonders of the world of 
ſpirits, where every thing, to us, is, in- 
deed, ſupernatural ; the leaſt glimpſe of 
which is as a burning light, diſcovering 
the darkneſs of our pig and the 2 
e out reſearches.” re 
. hs; 

by Francis informing us that every thing 
was ready in the parlour, where we 
found the Phyſician's ſervant bukied in 
unſcrewing the lid of the coffin. We 
were both ſomewhat ſtruck on entering 
the room. My friend declared that this 
vas a diſſeQion under ſuch extraordinary 
circumſtances, that he was diſpoſſeſſed 
ol all thoſe eee e, Kail | 
faction which uſually cee Ou 


4 


tifick inquiry. I never, ſaidhe, «felt 
_ myſelf Jeſs-a diſciple of Galen than at 
this moment: oma we tens 

. in inn enn 3165 4 * . 


5 We ied ſome aſſiſtance 
to the ſervant, when Francis announced 
the arrival of a gentleman, who, he ſaid, 

was impatient to fee me. Who is it, 

Francis ?? I aſked. © Truly, Sir,“ re- 

plied Francis, .I do not know: he would 

not tell his name: be is wet through and 
through with the rain; for it pours yet ; 
and he has a wild diſtratted" look with 
him.“ Shew bim,” I ſaid, into the 
library; and do you, Francis, wait in 

the] room till 1 n you out.. > 5, 
| * 5 1 22 f Ie 

I went to receive the iran -who 

proved to be the younger of the two 

ſtrangers who ſupped with us on the 
fatal farewell night. I felt a ſort of dread 

e eee as 1 . n Be 

perceived i Moos Hut or; 


* 


Sir,“ ſaid h& © do not be alarmed. 


1 gueſs your thoughts * . mean a 


no offen ce. 
41 oveſowes?- ſaid L, 0 «you want Me. 
Hacket: he is not yet returned.” - 


Nor ever will,” e ce Hacket | 


is dea Ro WF. 


1 
1 1 


„Dead!“ eee 1.—5 the angel = 


of Retribution has been quick!” * 
Within this half hour, Sir,“ be ad- 


ded, I ſaw that angel. The ſhock is 
yet upon me; and I crave ſome e 


to re ſtore my ſpirit.” | 


Come this way, Sir,” Ty 8 * . 
led him into the parlour.— At fight of 


the coffin he ſtarted.  _ 
Fear not,“ ſaid I, the i ine ak 


dead: a thouſand ſpeares riſing from 


the. gere not half ſo frightful as one 
wicked man.. 

« That's true, he 3 «and 
therefore am 1 ſore diſmayed. This 
night have J ſeen a vicked man, and 


ſeen his end. 21 4 91:2 PR 


— 
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This denken d did 1 to the Phy- 
fician, -whoſe ſervant I delired to with- 
draw; *this gentleman was one of the 
Party at the ſupper” — 

« But,” interrupted he, «yithout; any 
knowledge of intended miſchief. 1 
knew not then that the death of the 

en were ee e 


1 ena the Aer to Sith e Mak, 
and take ſome wine. He caſt repeated 
looks towards the coffin," There, Sir,” 
ſaid I, is the ſad ſubjet᷑t o our difcourſe: 
in chat coffin lies che Heireſs of the Man- 

 fion, Suſpiciom ariling as to the cauſe 
ol her death, we have brought her from 

the tomb, in order to aſcertain the 
troth. £24 

Alas, Sir,“ he replied, « my ref 
mony renders it needleſs. You may 
recolle& that after our early ſupper, we 
retired to a double-bedded room, myſelf 
and Raudern, the brother of her- whom 

Hacket was to have vedded. We had 


7 95 — . 
ſlept but twoor three hours ere he became 


reſtleſs, and impatient to be gone. The 
morning was boiſterous, but ſtill he 


would be gone, ſaying, what's done is 
done.“ As ve rode through the wood, 


the tempeſt beating on us, and I won 
dering at his chooſing to relinquiſh the 
ſhelter of the houſe for the dark, unſhel- 
tered road, Raudern,“ ſaid I, hat 


do you mean by repeating, what's done 
is done? I mean, replied he, that 
the proud Heireſs of Sir Gregory ſhall 
never ſup again in this world. Good 
heaven!“ I exclaimed; what do I heart 
She would not,” he added, marry 


Hacket, and ſo ſecure his title to tbe 


Eſtates, in caſe of the Reſtoration; nor 


would my Siſter marry him while the 
Heireſs lived to ſnatch poſſeſſion from 
him. Cromwell and Hacket fettled it. 


The jelly I handed to her was a deadly 


poiſon.— ! For God's ſake?” Icried, let 
us return, and arouſe the Houſe, and 
_ ſeek affiſtance,'—*Tt is in vain,” he ſaid; 


| © nothing can impede the progreſs of the 
- potion, though. it will be ſome time be- 
ſore ii operates, thus to elude ſuſpicion: 
it is an Italian infuſion too ſubtle and 
potent ſor any art to maſter; nor can 
one Phyſician in a thouſand gueſs at the 
patient's diſorder. Cromwell always 
carries it about him. My heart ſunk as 
J heard this; and the image of the lady 
has never ſince been abſent from my 
mind.? r . Ea 
It is greatly to be lamented,” ſaid 
the Phyſician, © that you did not, ne- 
vertheleſs, give the information: for I 
do not think there is any poiſon whoſe 
effeck is not inſtantaneous, chat * not 
find its antidote,” TE 

The gentleman continued: 1 never 
i RR OR knowledge of the circum- 
| Rance to Hacket himſelf, to whom my 
Eſtate was mortgaged, and who was to 
ſecure proviſion for me under the Pro- 
tector. Fool that I was! in my. adver- 
Mtg to league with e vicked- 
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neſs, and to forfake the righteous ſtan- 
dard of the King We vere ſeated, 
with company, at dinner, when tidings 
cus, of the -Heireſs's death. 
I obſerved, that while his friends were- 
congratulating Hacket on an event which) 
ſecured to him the free poſſeſſion of his 
| Eſtates, he turned pale, and touched no 
more meat; but ſoon drank himſelf into 
a ſtate of intoxication.—lt was not till a 
few days ago that I faw him again, when) 
he deſired me to accompany him to the 
Manſion, whence he was to proceed to 
Raudern's ſiſter. He intended to havr 

ſlept here to night; but he ſleeps a ſleep: 
from which he ſhall not awake before 
all the dead ariſe. And I hold it merei- 
ful in Providence, that I am not involved 
in the ſame fate. The thunder was alike 
tremendous over my head; and the 
lightnings nba 0 me as * as Hac- 
bes.“ 

« What!” faid I, *did Naters frike 
his hard heart vith its avengingthunder?” 


* Ah, Sir, continued he, ein the 
black whirlwind his unprepared ſoul fler 
to the everlaſting tribunal.— The ſtorm 
overtook us as we entered the foreſt. 1 
need not mention its violence: this Man- 
fon muſt have ſhaken with it. In the 
midſt, and aſter a momentary interval of 
darkneſs, as we rode ſwiftly along, the 
next blaze of lightning diſcovered, with- 


out our ſenſe of its approach, a white 


ſteed ſuddenly galloping between us, 
on which ſat a female figure; a pale roſe, 
that ſeemed to be of living fire, flaming 
"MM her hand. The inſtant we beheld it, 
Hacket ſcreamed out, O God! O 
God? and his horſe flew: with tenfold 


| rapidity, the white ſteed keeping cloſe. 


beſide him. My blood curdled with 
horror as I ſpurred my horſe to follow. 
We were ſoon out of all road, flying 
through thickets of trees that at any other 


time I ſhould have thought impaſſable: 


the thunder increafing, and the lightning 
enwrapping the objeQs before me, ſo 
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that I ſeemed to be purſuing Reeds form 
ed of the lightning itſelf. -Perceiving / 
that we approached the railing. of the 
ancient deep. ſtone quarry on the north 
border of the ſoreſt, L eried aloud tio 
top. For the firſt time, Hacket turned 
his head. The ſheeted lightning of the 
moment ſhewed his countenance livid 
and ghaſtly; his eyes ſtarting from their 
ſockets. I ſaw death in his face. No: 1 
mortal ſtrength could ſtop his horſdGG. 
His flight was urged; by fear, in its mot 
powerful form. The fiery roſe flamed + -F 
beſide him. He flew over the railing, 
In the midſt of the thunder, I heard a 
long and dreadful ſhriek. In chat mo- 
ment the white ſteed ſeemed to mix wi 
the lightning, and diſſolve in the clouds. 
Almoſt breathleſs myſelf, and my horſe 
panting, I reached the railing. 1 diſs 
mounted, and ſtood ſome time looking Je 
over. Nothing could IL hear, but ihe | 
thunder: nothing could I ſee, but the - 
lightning, till the ſtorm. began to ſubſide, 


” 


— 


which appeared to retire with the terri- 


fick ſhadow that had led us to this tre- 


mendous precipice. Then, indeed, I 
5 — the troubled waves of the river 
daſhing againſt the bottom of the quarry. 
1 pondered: awhile, till the rain began 


to fall. I partly knew the direction in 
Which the "Manſion ſtands from the 
quarry,” and, ſorrowfully remounting 


my horſe, hither am I come.” + 
And you ſhall'be welcome, Sir,” 
ſaid 1: „for I perceive that you have in 
your mind the ſeeds of virtue, which 
your unfortunate aſſociation vith the 
guilty has not been able to root up. Let 


them grow and flouriſh. Let the alarm- 
ing cataſtrophe of this night make its due 
impreſſion on all our hearts. Knowing, 
therefore, the terrors of the Lord, let us 


perſuade men“. How ſwift and fignal 


has been his vengeance! Our God is a 
5 conſuming fire. * __— ** conti- 


gt. Paul. 


doubts have been ſolved by thunders and 
lightnings,, by winged meſſengers ex- 
preſsly ſent from Heaven. The hody 
of this dear ſaint, which has been faully 
deſpoiled of its celeſtial ſpirit, we m 
now return to the peaceful tomb; in the 
earneſt hope that we ſhall one day meet 
it in the glorious regions of immartality.?” 

J rang the bell for Francis and the 
Phyſician's ſervant ta take the coſſin, 
which I once more followed, and ſaw 
reſtored to its place, by. the-fide of the 
lady Judith's. A few. tears dropped, 


nued I, addreſſing the Phyſician, ur 


and, as Francis locked the door, I figh- . 


ed a laſt farewell. My mind was con- 
fiderably relieved. Having taken ſome 
refreſhment with my viſitors, {weetened 
by much rational diſcourſe, I ſought, and 
found, upon my pillow, an undiſturbed 


2 . 


\ . 
The morning was pleaſant, When I 


_ aroſe, the Phyſician and the ſtranger 
. ba 8 


n ta lle piture gallery. 4 2% 
'orderedbreakfaſt in the great ante- cham- 
ber, whence we could ſee the gardens 
tinged with the rich, but fading hues of 


Autumn, inſpiring pleafing melancholy; | 
and obſerve the yellow leaf falling before 


the paſſing breeze. Whilſt we were at 


our repaſt, we noticed at a diſtance a 
carriage ſwiftly coming towards the 
Manſion. It was a coach and ſix, riehly 
adorned, and attended by a train of ſer- 
vants, whoſe liveries glittered in the ſun, 


As it came near, my heart beat with in- 
expreſſible ſenſations, eſpecially when I 


beheld joy beaming in the countenance 
of Sir Charles Sedley, as he was looking 
out of the carriage window, expecting 
a welcome in the ſmile of Margaret 
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